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THE WALL STREET 
EXPLOSION CASES 


Views of William Warren Dimmick, 
Attorney of Record, United States 
F. & G. Co. 





FEW EMPLOYES COVERED 





Provisions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Law Govern Cases; Risk Assumed 
By Public in General 





Whether or not employes suffering 
alleged accidental injuries in the Wall 
Street explosion, occurring on Sep- 
tember 16, 1920, at about 12:01 P. M., 
are entitled to compensation within the 
meaning of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law of the State of New York, de- 
pends largely upon the facts and the 
questions of law arising out of each 
particular case, within the meaning of 
the Statute and the policy contract en- 
tered into between the State, the em- 
ployer and the insurance carrier, gov- 
erning the rights and liabilities of the 
parties in question. It is not my inten- 
tion to criticise or prejudice any of the 
parties connected with these Wall 
Street explosion cases. I am simply 
giving my opinion in regard to the ques- 
tions of law arising out of these mat- 
ters. 

Much confusion has arisen in com- 
pensation cases because of a lack of a 
right understanding in regard to the 
true meaning of the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of the 
State of New York and the meaning of 
the policy contract governing the rights 
and liabilities of the parties in the 
ratter of the payment of compensation. 
The many decisions by our Appellate 
Courts in compensation matters show 


the views of our Courts in construing 
the meaning of the Statute. Many 
awards of the State Industrial Commis- 
Sion have been reversed during the 
past seven years and many contested 
awards of the Commission have been 
afirmed by our Appellate Courts. As 
the years go by, it is clear that men of 
experience in these matters very often 
come to different conclusions from the 
Same state of facts and questions of 
law involved in each particular case. 
The payment of compensation in 
these Wall Street explosion cases is 
severned by the provisions of the Work- 


(Continued on page 30) 




















First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 





A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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CAPITAL............ $5,000,000 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE— MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 





For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 
“SEVENTY SPECIAL” 


New Policy is Placed in Agents’ Hands 
Culminating Seventy Years of 
Service 








ON 3% PER CENT RESERVE 





Lower Premium Rates; Announcement 
Made at Convention in Hartford 
Yesterday 





The outstanding feature of the fine 
program arranged for the 70th Anni- 
versary Convention of the managers 
and field men of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life being held in Hartford this week, 
was the announcement yesterday of the 
issuing by the company of the “Sev- 
enty Special” policies, commemorating 
the seventy years of life insurance serv- 
ice. 

The “Seventy Special” stands for: 
Seventy—For the company’s seven de- 
cades of life insurance service. Special 
—Because of the unusual sales value 
in the new contracts. The company’s 
announcement follows: 

The “Seventy Special” (really spe- 
cials) marks the seventieth anniversary 
of the Company and is a series of 
twelve policies which will be known as 
the SS Endowment at 60; SS Endow- 
ment at 65; SS Endowment at 70; SS 
Endowment at 75; SS Annual Premium 
Life; SS 20-Premium Life; SS 30-Pre- 
mium Life; SS 20-Year Endowment; 
SS Protective to 60; SS Protective to 
65; SS Protective to 70; SS Protective 
to 75. 

3'% Per Cent Reserve 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, most of our eastern companies 
went on to a 3 per cent basis, the rea- 
son for this being that interest rates 
had dropped to a lower point than had 
been experienced before, and the fear 
of a still further drop made it seem 
prudent to assume a lower rate in our 
reserves. However, it is a well known 
fact that interest rates did not decline 
appreciably, and the experience of this 
Company has been such that in every 
year since that timé we have been able 
to distribute surplus on the basis of an 
interest return of 4% per cent or bet- 
ter. 

Now interest rates have jumped to a 
point not reached since 1870 and there 
seems to be no possibility that they will 
fall lower than they were in 1900. We, 
therefore, feel that the Phoenix Mutual 
can with safety give to those applicants 
who desire it the benefit of a policy 
based on a 3% per cent reserve. 

We are in no way withdrawing from 
the field the 3 per cent contracts, but 
we are offering, in addition to these 
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Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 











AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 


direct leads—all interested 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. 


Insurance in force over $203,000,000. 


since 1878. 


A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


‘ rospects who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 


increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 
Full level net premium reserve basis. | 


Faithfully serving insurers 
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policies, certain plans on which the net 
premiums and reserves are based on a 
3% per cent interest rate. This will 
mean that the gross premium at the 
outset will be materially smaller and 
that during the earlier years of the con- 
tract the net cost will be somewhat 


less. 


Twelve New Forms of Insurance Pro- 


tection 

It should be noted that there are four 
forms of Long Term Endowment insur- 
ance which will prove to be unusually 
popular. At some ages the new Endow- 
ment at 75 carries a lower premium 
than our present Annual Life (Endow- 
ment at 85). For example, an SS En- 
dowment at 75 issued at age 30 will 
cost $23.47 while the premium on our 
present Annual Premium Life, Endow- 
ment at 85 policy issued at the same 
age would be $23.86. 

The so-called Protective policy which 
we have issued in the past is being 
withdrawn and the four SS Protective 
contracts mentioned above are substi- 
tuted. They are simply Term con- 
tracts to ages 60, 65, 70 and 75 with ad- 
ditional provisions outlined below. 

The “Seventy Special” Annual Pre- 
mium Life, 20-Premium Life, 30-Pre- 
mium Life and 20-Year Endowment 
policies require no explanation except 
that contained in what follows. 

Change of Beneficiary 

It will be indicated on the face of 
each policy whether or not the right to 
change the beneficiary has been re- 
served. 

Lower Premiums 

The premiums on the “Seventy Spe- 
cial” policies will be lower than on the 
corresponding old policies, the differ- 
ence on the 20-Premium Life issued at 
age 35 being $3.04 in favor of the new 
series. 

Non-Forfeiture Values 

The cash and loan values after two 
full years’ premiums have been paid 
are the full 3% per cent reserve, less a 
surrender charge of $10 per thousand 
of insurance during the first ten years. 
Paid-up values and extended insurance 
are the equivalent on the net basis of 
the cash surrender value, the extended 
insurance being measured in years and 
days. 

Endowment at 96 

In general the provision of the “Sev- 
enty Special” series are similar to those 
in our 3 per cent reserve policies. The 
new Life policies are, however, Endow- 
ments at 96, the cash value being equiv- 
alent to the face of the policy at that 
age instead of. at age 85. 

The Premium Deposit Fund 

Deposits may be made in the Pre- 
mium Deposit Fund for the payment of 
premiums as in our present contracts— 
never less than $5 at any time, and 
these deposits will be guaranteed an 
interest return of 3% per cent. This 
fund may be used to make the policy 
fully paid, but when this is accom- 
plished, future payments in the Pre- 
‘mium Deposit Fund will cease. 

Dividends 

The same rate of interest, aamely, 
3% per cent, is guaranteed on divi- 
dends left with the Company, but there 
will be no accelerative estimates and 
there is no method of determining what 
the acceleration will be from our pres- 
ent estimates. 

Disability Features Liberalized 

All the new policies contain the dis- 
ability A and B features of the o'd, 
with the added benefit that disability 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN AL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 


ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 








in the new series will provide that if 
the insured becomes totally and perma- 
nently disabled at least five years prior 
to the anniversary of the policy nearest 
age 60, the policy will mature and be 
paid as an Endowment at age 60. pro- 
vided the disability continues total and 
permanent until that age. 

If the insured becomes totally and 
permanently disabled less than five 
years prior to the anniversary of the 
policy nearest age 60, at the end of five 
years from the receipt of proofs, if the 
insured is then living, the policy will be 
paid as an Endowment policy, provided 
disability has continued total and per- 


manent during the full period of five 
years. 

Furthermore, if the insured becomes 
totally and permanently disabled prior 
to age 60, and the policy is paid as an 
Endowment, the income under disabil- 
ity B will be continued thereafter as 
tong as the insured is thus disabled. 

“Seventy Special” Protective 

The Protective policies are the regu- 
lar Term contracts expiring without 
value at 60, 65, 70, and 75 if the policy 
has not been converted to a higher 
plan. In event of lapse before expiry, 
the contracts will contain cash values 
and automatic extended insurance; 








The Guardian 








Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 


Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Life Insurance 








New Insurance paid for............$ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force................ 228,620,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 


Assets ..... 
Liabilities .......... 


Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 


eeereeenee 


28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,923 

5,024,228 








The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 


able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


50 Union Square, 


New York 





they will not, however, contain an oO 
paid-up values. ‘ 
Conversion Privilene 
At any time prior to ten years from 
the date of the expiration of the Ss 
Protective policy, it may be changed to 
a new “Seventy Special” Limited Pre- 
mium Life or Endowment contract. in 
either case with premiums paya\)! » Un 
til the date of the expiration of the 
term of the original form. The new 
policy will be for the same amount as 
the Protective, will include d sability 
and double indemnity benefits if the 
original contract contained them and 
will bear the same extra premium for 
such benefits as was paid on the Pro- 
tective. The premium for the converted 
form will be the premium for the Pro- 
tective, increased by amounts, shown 
in a table printed in the policy. and 
varying according to the attained age 
at conversion and the plan selected. 
The total cost wi}l be less than the 
premium for the same kind o° policy 
taken out at the attained age. ; 

Illustrations 

If the insured at age 30 purchases 
an SS Protective to 60 policy at an 
annual premium of $15.49, at any time 
up to age 50 he can convert his policy 
to a Limited Premium Life or an En- 
dowment contract. If he changes to 
the Life plan at age 35, he will there- 
after pay $13.49 in addition to the an- 
nual rate for his Protective policy, and 
will have a Life policy that wi!] become 
fully paid at age 60. In other words, 
he has a 25-Premium Life policy issued 
at age 35 (3% per cent reserve) with 
a premium lower than a 25-Premium 
Life issued at his attained age, and it 
will have higher cash values because of 
the equity he has in his Protective 
policy. 

Or the change could be made to an 
Endowment policy maturing at 60, on 
which the premium would be $21.52 in 
addition to the annual rate for his Pro- 
tective policy. This Endowment would 
be issued at age 35, but would have 
values in excess of a 25-Year Endow- 
ment issued at age 35 and also would 
call for a lower premium. 

Inasmuch as the conversion privilege 
can be exercised at any time until ten 
years prior to the expiry of the term 
of the policy, aman 20 years of age 
could carry an SS Protective to 60 con- 
tract for thirty years, or unti! he was 
50, having his insurance at a very low 
rate. Without any requirement of evi 
dence of insurability, he could tlien con- 
vert to an Endowment poli: = 

to a ren 


would mature in ten years or 
Premium Life policy. His new com 
tract would have the same disability 
benefits as those contained his old 
one and the rates charged * them 
would be the same. . 
Some Points To Make 
1. The Small Annual Outlay through 


out the Life of a “Seventy Special” En 
dowment, Annual Premium Life or Lim- 
ited Premium Life Policy. 

2. The Low Net Cost for b's. Insur- 
ance during the Early Years 0! 1s Con- 
tract. 

3. An Entire New Series of Lons 
Term Endowment Policies ©! which 
the Premiums are, in Some Cases, 
Lower than those under the » ))°' cent 
Annual Premium Life Policies : 

4, The Payment of a Polic) (cone 

Kndow: 


ing disability benefits) as 4! 
ment at 60 in Case Total ani Permé 
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nent Disability has been Continuous 
for the Five Years Preceding Maturity. 
Under the Protective Plan 
5. The Opportunity to Carry his In- 
surance Protection at a Low Rate until 
age 60, 65, 70 or 75. 
¢. The Privilege of Conversion with- 
out Medics Examination before age 50, 
or 65. 
Pe cost of Converted Policy Consid- 
erably Less than if he Took a New Con- 
tract of the Same Kind at his Ad- 
vanced Age (Even if he succeeded in 
assing a medical examination). 
8. Disability Features Continued in 
the Converted Policy. 
Rates 


“Seventy” “Seventy” 
. Special Special 

Age Ann. Life 30-P. Life 
20 $17.52 $20.88 
5 19.63 22.85 
30 22.35 25.32 
35 25.88 28.49 
40 30.55 32.66 
45 36.86 38.36 
50 45.49 46.37 
55 57.37 57.72 

“Seventy” “Seventy” 
Svecial Special 

Age 20-P. Life 20-Yr. End. 
20 $25.49 $45.49 
25 27.80 46.07 
30 30.62 46.90 
35 34.12 48.11 
40 38.53 50.00 
45 44.25 53.06 
50 51.90 58.10 
55 62.40 66.26 


“SEVENTY” SPECIAL 
Endowment at 
Age Age 60 Age 65 Age 70 Age 75 
20 $22.19 $20.23 $18.93 $18.15 
25 25.97 23.26 21.51 20.47 
30 31.17 27.32 24.90 23.47 
35 38.64 $2.92 29.44 27.44 
40 50.00 40.93 35.70 32.78 
45 68.98 53.06 44.65 40.17 
50 3=—: 106.52 73.14 58.10 50.70 


55 112.03 79.88 66.26 
60 120.83 90.73 
“SEVENTY” SPECIAL 
Term to 


Age Age 60 Age 65 Age 70 Age 75 
20 $13.24 $14.03 $14.95 $15.90 
25 14.23 15.22 16.38 17.58 
30 15.49 16.74 18.21 19.74 
35 17.12 18.71 20.58 22.53 
40 19.25 21.30 23.70 26.20 
45 22.13 24.78 27.89 31.13 
50 26.10 29.54 33.58 37.84 
55 35.96 41.28 46.93 
The 70th Anniversary Convention of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life was opened 

Tuesday morning by Vice-President 

Winslow Russell, in the beautiful new 

home office building in Hartford, when 

he introduced President John M. Hol- 
combe, who delivered a short address 
of welcome to the agency managers. 

The day was devoted to the managers, 
and they had a good opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the work of the 
Sales Research Division, and many of 
the problems of the present 2nd future 
Tuesday evening the “Million Dollar 
Special” came just about sundown. 
Wednesday morning the large audito- 
rlum was filled to overflowing when the 
convention proper was called to order 
by Vice-President Russell. Governor 
Lake of Connecticut delivered a short 
Inspirational address, and President 
Holcombe welcomed the largest gather- 
pad in the history of the Phoenix Mu- 
ual. : 
Thursday gave the field men a chance 

to hear first-hand just what the business 

man wants to know from the life insur- 
alice man. Four prominent business men 

Save their ideas on this subject, much 

to the interest and benefit of the audi- 

ence. T. J. Comer, of Pittsburgh, was 

Presented with the prize cup for being 

the premium leader. 

In the evening, every one attended 
the big dinner at the Hartford Club in 

Snor of President Holcombe’s seventy- 

third birthday. Isaac Miller Hamilton, 

President of the Federal Life Insurance 

igre came from Chicago especial- 

4 to talk to the big Phoenix Mutual 
— Jules Girardin, Henry M. 
remy and Wm. A. Smith were other 
Peakers. A detailed account of this 

Convention will appear in next week’s 

e of The Eastern Underwriter. 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company 


otf America 





HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 























Untermyer Digging 
Into Life Insurance 


FORREST F. DRYDEN ON STAND 








Lockwood Committee Counsel Grabs 
Cancelled Check From Edward D. 
Duffield’s Hands at Inquiry 





With the investigation into the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange out of 
the way to Samuel Untermyer’s satis- 
faction, that gentleman has turned his 
attention digging into life insurance 
companies, on the assumption that 
housing conditions in New York City 
are affected by the manner in which 
loans are made on real estate. 

Forrest F. Dryden, president of The 
Prudential was the first executive 
called, and very soon after taking the 
stand Mr. Untermyer led Mr. Dryden 
far away from the question of practices 
in making loans, and delved into mat- 
ters having to do with the mutualiza- 
tion of The Prudential. Mr. Untermyer 
tried to lead President Dryden into 
saying that the mutualization of The 
Prudential was in reality a farce, and 
each time received as an answer an 
emphatic “no.” 

A most interesting incident happened 
on Tuesday when Mr. Untermyer tried 
to get Mr. Dryden to place in evidence 
a cancelled check in connection with 
one of the specific loan transactions 
brought out by the committee. Mr. Dry- 
den asked Edward D. Duffield, vice- 
president and associate general counsel 
of The Prudential, to produce such a 
check. Mr. Duffield agreed to produce 
the check, but declined to turn it over 
to Mr. Untermyer without assurance 
that it would be returned, and not im- 
pounded by the committee. 

Mr. Untermyer would give no such as- 
surance, and requesting Mr. Dryden to 
leave the stand he called Mr. Duffield. 
With Mr. Duffield on the stand Mr. Un- 
termyer demanded “Will you turn over 
that check?” Mr. Duffield paid no at- 
tention to the demand, whereupon Mr. 
Untermyer grabbed the check out of 
his hand and read it into the evidence. 





PHOENIX KEEPS AHEAD 





Sales Research Work Introduced Into 
Life Insurance Business By Phoenix 
Mutual Life 





The big hit of the Phoenix Mutual 
Convention, being held this week in 
Hartford, from the managers’ view- 
point, was the thorough exposition of 
the work of the Sales Research Divi- 
sion, which was so ably explained by 
J. M. Holcombe, Jr., the head of this 
newly organized department in the 
Phoenix Mutual home office. 

Mr. Holcombe devoted a full hour to 
a description, illustrated by charts and 
graphs, of the work being done. The 
managers were keenly interested in this 
innovation in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and it was very evident that they 
were completely sold on the idea. Some 
of the results already obtained from the 
material which Mr. Holcombe’s depart- 
ment has analyzed would appear to in- 
dicate that this work has almost unlim- 
ited possibilities. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life has always 
been a leader in progressive movements 
in the life insurance world, and in hav- 
ing the foresight to introduce sales re- 
search work into the business this com- 
pany is literally blazing the trail. 
American business has realized the 
value of this work in its distribution 
problem, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it will not prove invaluable 
to the insurance business. 

Sales Research work aims to substi- 
tute fact for opinion. Facts are needed 
in the distribution of life insurance as 
well as in the actuarial branch. As 
Vice-President Russell expressed it, “It 
is about time that life insurance offi- 
cials faced the negative side of their 
business.” 

In next week’s issue of The Hastern 
Underwriter a further description of 
this new departure will be given. 
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Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health Insurance 


Group Life Insurance 
Group Disability Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 


Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 

New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement - 


Free Health Examinations 
Special Training for Agents 


Retirement Annuity 
New Survivorship Annuity 











PROTECTION 
THAT 
PROTECTS 


INSURANCE 
THAT 
INSURES 








GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. .$2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 $1,309,366,279 
New Insurance................. 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
Assets Dec. 31st............... 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,944,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 95,354,787 53,160,164 425194,523 
po rer eee 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES — 


120 Broadway New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 


























Many Live Life 
"Hints and Pointers 


“SERVICE” 





GLEANINGS FROM 





Guardian Life Publication Furnishes 
Fieldmen With Timely Aids; 
Editor a Live Wire 





Among the large number of home of- 
fice publications which come into our 
office every week there are five or six 
which often contain first-class material. 
One of the leaders is “Service,” the 
nome organ of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America. Leonard L. 
Johns is the editor of this weekly pub- 
lication and he usually manages to pre- 
sent to the members of the Guardian 
field force some leading topic each 
week. We have “lifted” the following 
because we feel that our readers will 
find them of value in their daily work: 

Life Ins. Is Different 

Life insurance needs no “re-adjust- 
ment.” The life insurance business was 
not inflated, did not profiteer, and un- 
like many others, does not have to re- 
turn to “normalcy.” 

The life insurance agent can get more 
than a feeling of satisfaction and confi- 
dence out of this. There is a real cash 
yalue in the fact that your calling is 
sound and durable; that you are sailing 
in the staunchest of ships on a charted 
course, safe from the rocks and shoals 
that threaten less sea-worthy craft. 

As the skipper of your salesmanship, 
you can, if you want more cargo, order 
“full speed ahead” and “call” at a few 
more ports. 

s a * 
Do You Sell Insurance To Women? 


Many life insurance agents have just 
about twice as many prospects as they 
really think they have. Putting it an- 
other way, many life insurance men 
practically ignore one-half of the avail- 
able supply of prospects. 

You call on a man at his office, where, 
the chances are, there are several other 
men and women who need insurance as 
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much, or more, than the “boss” does. 
After you have done business with the 
“boss” you no doubt make it a point 
to go after the other men. Good! But 
what about the women who work there? 

Business and the professions are 
rapidly becoming filled with women who 
are demonstrating their ability to play 
the game as well as their brothers. 
Statistics will tell you a lot of interest- 
ing things about these women who are 
earning their own way in the world. 
For one thing, the number of them 
paying income taxes shows a remark- 
able increase. The New York State tax 
returns, for example, show that there 
were 100,000 single women income tax 
payers as compared with 190,000 single 
males. 

But statistics are not required to 
prove an obvious need for life insur- 
ance, although it is well to have this 
evidence of ability to pay for it. 

The protection these women need 
they will buy from the agent who is 
able and willing to render efficient in- 
surance service to them. 

If you are looking for a practical 
means of increasing your production, 
it will be worth your while to take ad- 
vantage of the abundant possibilities 
that await the agent who can intelli- 
gently and effectively present a life in- 
surance contract to women. 
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Four Timely Prospects 


1. The Salaried Man 
2. The Doctor 
3. The Dentist 
4. The Teacher 
And Four Timely Reasons Why They 
Should Buy Now 

1. Living costs are coming down, 
while your income remains practically 
the same. You have more money to 
put toward adequate life insurance pro- 
tection. 

2. The cost of life insurance to you 
is cheaper now than it ever will be 
again. If you can get it now, why run 
the risk of not being able to get it at 
a time when it will cost more? 

3. In these uncertain times, safety 
should be the keynote of your invest- 
ments. The value of a life insurance 
policy is always par. Do you know of 
any other investment that can equal 
it for safety and stability? 

4. Save! The “Buyer’s Strike” has 
successfully curbed the riot of extrav- 








Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 








agance and inflation. 
for the big things that count—for the 
comfort and happiness of your depend- 
ents, or your own old age. 
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Keep on saving 


There Is Plenty of Money to Buy 
Necessaries 
There is no “Buyers’ Strike” in life 
insurance. 


There is no doubt that the purchasing 
power of the public is being held in 
check by a widespread anticipation of 
lower commodity prices. Prices are 
bound to feel the effect of this curtailed 
demand. 

In the meantime, until the process of 
readjustment and liquidation has work- 
ed itself out; many people are practicing 
the most rigid economy and building up 
their savings to an appreciable degree. 
In denying themselves many things be- 
cause they know they can purchase 
them at lower figures in the days to 
come, they have merely given voice to 
the thrift instinct which has been dor- 
mant for the past few years. 


If there is any one thing in the world 
with a fair and constant price it is life 
insurance. There is nothing to be 
gained in waiting for the cost of pro- 
tection to come down. It never does 
come down. As a matter of fact, there 
is all to be lost in waiting, for the 
longer a man procrastinates the more 
he has to pay. Unless he waits too 
long, when he can’t pay even if he 
wants to. 

People, as a whole, now know enough 
about life insurance to appreciate the 
fact that, unlike almost everything else, 
it costs today what it cost before the 
war. 


There is no shortage of money for 
the purchase of necessaries. Some of 
the money that is being saved until 
prices come down can be put to better 
use today in buying protection that is 
as cheap as it ever will be. 

Life insurance is not an expense; it 


is a saving. 
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Talk in Terms of Income 


Whether or not you prefer to sell 
Monthly Income insurance or the usual 
lump sum payment variety, your presen- 
tation of any policy can be made more 
effective through the judicious use of 
the income idea. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


a 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, Generel Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 












What appears to the prospect as an 
adequate amount of protection takes 
on a different appearance when the fig- 
ures are translated into terms of so 
much income per month, week or day. 
For instance, the $5,000 which will be 
paid to his wife at his death really means 
only $5 a week. Many men would not 
be satisfied to make such meagre pro- 
vision for their dependents once they 
looked at it in that light. 

Another thing. During the past de- 
cade there has been a noticeable change 
in the average man’s habit of thought 
in regard to money matters. He thinks 
and plans in terms of income today to 
a greater extent than we are apt to 
realize. Just about this time of the 
year, especially, his thoughts in this 
direction are a little more serious than 
usual as he struggles over his income 
tax return. 

It’s worth while keeping this fact in 
mind as you talk with your prospects. 
It is wise to cultivate an approach and 
canvass that take this condition into 
account. 
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Profits May Come; Profits May Go— 
But 

The Law of Mortality doesn’t change. 

There are just as many homes to 
protect now as there ever were. 

There are just as many widows to 
provide for. ‘ 

There are just as many children to 
educate. 

There are just as many risks of be- 
coming totally and permanently dis- 
abled. 

There are just as many chances of 
dependency in old age. 





And just as much business for the 
agent who is working right. 





THE SUDDEN CALL 
The New York Life paid 47 death 
claims in April this year for $157,053.73 
of insurance to beneficiaries of assureds 
carrying policies less than twelve 
months. 





$911,500 ONE DAY 
The greatest day in the history of the 
Illinois Life was May 25, when the ag- 
ents turned in $911,500 of business in 
honor of President Stevens’ birthday. 






— 












Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Is the Disability 
Clause a Frill? 


JOHN HANCOCK MAKES DEFENSE 





Sees in Provision Natural Evolution of 
Life Policy Towards Complete 
Protection 





In connection with the Disability 
Clause as attached to life insurance 
policies the John Hancock Mutual Life 
makes the following interesting com- 
ment in “The Signature,” the new pub- 
lication of that company: 
There has been some discussion of 
late regarding collateral benefits in the 
life policy. The argument is that these 
additional provisions are “frills” insert- 
ed with the object of stimulating busi- 
ness and getting some trade advantage 
over a rival. 
This is a mistaken viewpoint. With- 
out regard to the motives which 
prompted additions to the fundamentals 
in the life insurance contract, such as 
the disability clause, the option install- 
ment settlement, loan value, double in- 
demnity,-as well as the health clause, 
the real reason for these features is that 
smey are very nearly fundamental them- 
sel\es as they insure against actual con- 
tingencies, 
The main distinction is that death 
is a certainty sometime for e2ll of us, 
while disability, or death from acci- 
dent, or the need for a loan, are only 
s ossibilities 
The disability clause is a Gistinct 
evolution in the Life insurance policy 
and a step toward complete protection. 
it offers an opportunity for the pros- 
pective client to consider the life in- 
surance problem from a larger point of 
view, and gives the agent an additional, 
or perhaps primary argument. 
To be sure the disability clause is 
not universally used or attached to all 
policies, but it is to a considerable de- 
gree utilized by thoughtful policyhold- 
ers who wish to protect themselves 
against a contingency additional to the 
death hazard. 
Such a contingency is ever present 
in the possibility (which may become 
an actuality to any one), of being de- 
prived, through disease or accident, of 
the ability to earn a living. This state, 
if prospectively permanent, is worse 
than death, for it throws the producer, 
the bread-winner, as a burden on those 
whom he would support. 
Our critics of the disability clause 
admit one very excellent reason why 
it should be used, namely, as a means 
of continuing the policy by a premium 
waiver. The trouble with the premium 
waiver is that it does not go far enough, 
since the life insurance system has 
heretofore been open to the objection 
that it did not insure against that 
“death in life” which is caused by dis- 
ability. 
Since the companies provide protec- 
tion against this issue, it is not their 
fault if this extension of the insurance 
system is not more frequently and more 
fully availed of. 
_. The disability clause has great po- 
tential and practical value and results 
in the selling of more insurance and 
consequently makes the companies 
much more serviceable to the people. 
Any element of protection, however 
small, which can safely be carried and 
for which an adequate charge can be 
computed, makes life insurance more 
adaptable to the needs of policyhold- 
ers and increases the sense of security 
with which they regard it. 

Could life insurance evolve a practi- 
cal scheme of unemployment insurance, 
it would cover the whole range of dis- 


aster in human life and provide for the 
capital replacement of productive value. 
In this problem, however, are found 
factors of great difficulty, including the 
willingness of a large element of the 
population to avoid labor and to “let 
some one else’do it.” 

Possibly it is a question that can 
never be solved by insurance or by any 
other agency, but it would be a fitting 
capstone to the life insurance structure 
as it stands today. 





BUYS SAFETY FIRST LIFE 

R. T. Stuart, president of the Mid- 
Continent Life of Oklahoma City and 
president of the R. T. Stuart Company, 
of Dallas, Texas, has purchased control 
of the Safety First Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Oklahoma City. The name of 
the company has been changed to that 
of the Safety First Insurance Company, 
and in the future the company will con- 
fine its writings to health, accident, 
and credit insurance, discontinuing the 
writing of life insurance. 





W. O. Andrews, the man of the St. 
Louis agency of the Missouri State Life, 
who is at his desk at eight o’clock, rain 
or shine, six days in the week, is keep- 
ing busy looking after the large volume 
of business that he has placed on the 
books of the Missouri State Life. How- 
ever, he finds time for writing new busi- 
ness every week and is one of the best 
informed men on the subject of busi- 
ness insurance in the country. He is a 
specialist in this line. Last week he 
presented, among other apps, one for 
$100,000—a policy of business insur- 
ance indemnifying a St. Louis corpora- 
tion. 





2,065 representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life delivered policies 
during 1920. 





The Reliance Life reports a gain of 
$62,200 in paid for business in its acci- 
dent insurance department. 


American Institute Of 
Actuaries Raises Dues 


GEORGE GRAHAM PRESIDENT 


Valuable Papers Covering Wide Range 
of Subjects Read By Members 
at Chicago Meeting 





The annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries held in Chicago 
last week was one of the most interest- 
ing ever held by that association. Val- 
uable papers were contributed by mem- 
bers covering g wide range of life in- 
surance activities. The annual election 
resulted in the following: 

George Graham, vice-president of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, was 
re-elected president; James _ Fairlie, 
vice-president and actuary of the Mu- 
tual Life of Illinois, was elected vice- 
president; G. B. Pattison, secretary and 
actuary of the Peoria Life was elected 
secretary; Percy H. Evans, actuary of 
the Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee 
and J. C. Rietz, actuary of the Midland 
Mutual of Columbus, Ohio, were elected 
to fill the vacancies in the Board of 
Governors; Mr. Stookey, Mr. Carter, 
and Mr. Campbell were re-elected to 
the offices of treasurer, librarian and 
editor respectively. 

The Constitution was amended in- 
creasing the annual dues of Fellows: to 
$15 and of contributing members to $25. 

The following are extracts from some 
of the papers read before the meeting: 

Arthur Coburn, in his paper on “Sub- 
standard Life Insurance” said a system 
of sub-standard business to be really 
successful must enable the agents of 
the company to deliver a large propor- 
tion of the business. 

Cash values, if based on sub-standard 
mortality tables, would be generally 
less than standard cash values. The ad- 
vance in age system is therefore not to 

















THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


Connecticut 


At the advent of its 75th Anniversary 


shows 


Total payments 


organization ........... 


to policyholders 
dite AO, eth 2 $352,218,540 


since 


Total held for benefit of policyholders, 


January -2;-1928 5566575 . 


90,585,734 


Total paid to and held for benefit of policy- 
holders, January I, 1921...............$442,804,274 


Total received from policyholders since 


organization 


Be eg SE peek 


As always 


‘The Policyholders Company 
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be recommended because it results jp 
excessive surrender values. If the pe. 
riod of extra premium payments ig ]im. 
ited standard cash values can be grant. 
ed to sub-standard lives. 


It is a mistake to attempt grexter re. 
finement in handling sub-standard pusgj. 
ness than is used in the standard de. 
partment. The adoption of a few gyp. 


standard classes is advocated. 

The numerical rating system is ree. 
ommended because it is helpful in the 
selection of risks. Numerous limita. 
tions of the system are pointed out, for 
instance the author points out that the 
favorable mortality of farmers is ap 
offset to the unfavorable effect of over. 


weight but is not an offset to true 
mitral disease of the heart. A mechani. 
cal uniformity in the treatment of ap. 
plicants is dangerous. The importance 
of the work of medical directors is ep. 
phasized. 

In a paper entitled “The Value of Per. 
sistency in Agency Building” Percy ¢, 
H. Papps shows, on the basis of three 
assured scales of persistency, the 
amounts of insurance which would be 
on the books of an agency after fifteen 


years work. Certain assumptions are 
made as to the amount of insurance 
written each year and as to the general 
agent’s equities in such business. It is 
pointed out that the general ageut’s in. 
come and the value of the equities 
which he builds are greatly affected by 
the rate of persistency of his business, 


Tables are also given, based upon ten 
different scales of persistency and five 
per cent interest which may be used 


to estimate the present value of future 
equities. 

The paper by Prof. H. L. Rietz on 
“Pension Systems for Insurance Com- 


pany Employes” gave a general analy- 
sis of the features of pension plans and 
related benefits for insurance company 
employes. These features include in 


certain cases old age, retirement an- 
nuities, death benetits and disability 
benefits. The paper gave special con- 
sideration to the basis on which to 
hold reserves under a non-contributing 
pension system. Attention was also 
called to statutes of various States that 
place decided limitation on their com- 
panies in the establishment of pension 
schemes. 

Mr. Flanigan in his paper on blood 
pressures says that since the general 
adoption of blood pressure readings 
there is not a single company of prom- 
inence which does not use them either 
directly or indirectly as a safe-guard in 
the selection of its risks and that the 
diastolic reading is generally admitted 
to be much more likely to be less 
affected by temporary causes than the 
systolic reading and has consequently 
become a requirement of most compa- 
nies at the present date. 

In a comparison made by the author 
of deaths from nephritis, arterio-sclero- 
sis, apoplexy and organic diseases 
among a group of standard lives witha 
group of lives showing high blood 
pressures he found the causes of death 
from these causes in the latter group 
to be almost double the normal. 

The author includes many extracts 
from opinions of medical and actuarial 
authorities in investigations on this 
subject, summarizing the important 
points thus brought out. 





REVOKES MOUNTAIN STATES LIFE 
LICENSE 
The Colorado license of the Mountain 
States Life of Denver was revoked June 
2, 1921, by Insurance Commissioner Wil 
son sustaining the charges under his 
previous seven criticisms of the com 
pany operations under Order No. 8. 
The company has gone into court to 
test Commissioner Wilson’s action. 
—_ 











New Way of Proposing 
When a young widow asks a man 
whether he has his life insured, 
he’s awfully slow if he doesn’t take 
the hint. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











a 
Speaking of new pros- 
Prospects pects which appear 
and year after year, the 
More Prospects following are offered 
by “Protection,” the 

Travelers’ weekly live wire: 
There are 600 colleges and universi- 


ties in the United States. There are 
graduating classes each year. Each 
class will want to endow its school 
twenty or twenty-five years hence and 
the best plan for accomplishing this 
purpose is to take premium reduction 
endowment policies in The Travelers— 
premium reduction policies because 
they can be figured to bring in the ex- 
act amount of the endowment even 
though some of the policyholders die 
during the premium paying period. 

Besides 600 graduating classes which 
become prospects for this form of in- 
surance each year there are: 


The chureh organizations that desire 
to establish endowment funds without 
drawing on current incomes for contri- 
butions, 

The church organizations that desire 
to establish building funds, 


The church organizations that desire 
to establish parish house building and 
maintenance funds, 

The church organizations that desire 
to establish parsonage building and 
maintenance funds, 


The societies that desire to establish 
wards or beds in hospitals, 

The individuals who wish to endow 
rooms or beds in hospitals, 

The societies and individuals who 
wish to endow various sorts of charit- 
able and research organizations, libra- 
ries and similar institutions. 
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How valuable he is, in 

The any sphere, the man upon 
Dependable whom you can always de- 
Man pend! He is pure gold in 
the currency of every day 

life, for he is not ‘subject to change. 
Always prompt in meeting his obliga- 
tions of every kind—to his clients and 
business associates, to his family, to 
his friends and to society—it is a pleas- 
ure to have dealings with him, in busi- 
ness or otherwise, for he never disap- 
points. His class are the yery salt of 
the earth, says “Pacific Mutual News.” 

But it is not men in general so much 
as insurance men that we are thinking 
about. Were we to list the desirable 
qualities that every agent should strive 
after, we would certainly put depend- 
ability at the top, for without it all oth- 
er good qualities must be held at a 
discount. Every manager and company 
is willing to pay a premium on depend- 
ability. And no quality in the agent is 
of greater value to his clients, for in his 
dealings with them the most vital in- 
terests of life are often involved. 

The dependable agent is always in- 
dustrious and systematic. He has to be 
80 in order to aveid disappointing those 
who are depending on him. And none 
of his qualities are an asset of greater 
value to himself. We have known de- 
Pendabitity when coupled with ability 
to win success for men in the profes- 
sions and other lines, while’ ability di- 
vorced from dependability in other cas- 
€s brought only failure. It is not differ- 
ent in the insurance business. 

Other characteristics of the depend- 
able agent are patent. He never makes 
excuses. One reason is that he does 
not have to. And even if he sometimes 
a8 good ground for excuses, he does 
hot offer them. He knows that no habit 
Will so jeopardize his reputation for sin- 
cerity as the habit of making excuses. 

The dependable agent is not easily 
tiscouraged. He is sufficiently re- 
Sourceful to rise above conditions that 
ishearten the less courageous. While 
4 determined will enables him to hold 














out against obstacles, his intelligence 
and resourcefulness show him a way 
around or over them. 

The quality of dependability is being 
tested in many agents by present condi- 
tions as it has not been for a long time 
—perhaps ever, in a number of cases. 
Times like the present always set in 
operation a sifting proeess. No doubt 
the business will be the gainer in the 
end, for it is the good wheat that will 
remain. 
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“Morale” says George A. 
The Bell, Examiner of the 
Importance American of Newark, in 
Of Morale New York State, was 
one of the most import- 
ant factors in the late World War. 
There were times when both sides ap- 
peared so evenly matched it was a toss- 
up which would win any particular bat- 
tle. Morale always determined the vic- 
tory. 

Just as it brought victory to our ar- 
mies in war it can be applied to Agents 
in these days of so-called business de- 
pression; days when we need every ad- 
vantage available to push on and se- 
cure new business. What is Morale? 
Where does it come from? And how 
can we acquire and benefit by it? Mor- 
ale means being fit—not alone physical- 
ly fit, but mentally, spiritually, joyous- 
ly, exuberantly, buoyantly and aggres- 
sively fit. It means enthusiasm. 

Morale is the product of practice— 
the practice of thinking straight, being 
straight, talking straight and living 
straight, being honest and fair with 
yourself, as well as with the rest of us. 

Morale is an attitude—the constantly 
nurtured attitude that the world is good 
to look upon, good to live in, good to 
work in and that it stands ever ready— 
indeed eager to yield a worthwhile re- 
turn for a worthwhile effort. 

Morale is what enables men and busi- 
ness to climb. Its absence makes them 
automatgns. 

Morale makes it possible for a man to 
accomplish and to stand out; its lack 
condemns him to a rut—a small-sized 
grave. Morale drives men to do. 





SOLE GENERAL AGENT 


Harry L. French, junior member of 
the old partnership of Shakshesky & 
French, general agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life at Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed sole general agent 
for the Northwestern in that territory. 
Mr. Shakshesky is retiring from the 
partnership to devote his entire time to 
other business interests. The general 
agency will maintain offices in the 
Commercial National Bank Building, 
Madison. 


———————————————————————————— 
Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most ferms of 





liberal of Ordinary 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.5@ to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON. DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


‘0 
Payments to Policyholders.................... 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 


Policies from $1,000.00 to 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 





Phoenix Mutual’s 
Biggest Month 


FIELD MEN BREAK RECORD 








Production in Anniversary Month Ex- 
ceeds Previous Greatest 
Thirty-Day Total 





To celebrate President Holcombe’s 
seventy-third birthday and the seven- 
tieth year of the company’s history, 
Phoenix Mutual representatives the 
country over have established a remark- 
able-record during May by exceeding 
the biggest previous month in their his- 
tory. Issued business amounted to over 
$1,500,000 more than the former record. 

The various agencies were divided in- 
to five groups and contests were ar- 
ranged within each of these groups, 
with the result that without the issue 
of the last day of May five of these ag- 
encies had beaten their best previous 
individual records and several more will 
undoubtedly go over the top when the 
applications are checked up for the final 
count. 





NEW BENEFIT FUND 


The old “Relief Association” of the 
employes of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. has been superceded by the 
newly created Burroughs Employes’ 
Mutual Benefit Fund maintained by con- 
tributions made by the employes of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
The membership is voluntary and en- 
tirely up to each employe individually. 
The fund is administered by the per- 
sonal service division, with the assist- 
ance and counsel of an advisory com- 
mittee, and is designed for the pay- 
ment of disability benefits to contribut- 
ing members for lost time resulting 
from sickness, accident or death. 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Cantracts address 








0. S. CARLTON 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is- ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











M. E. BAY WITH GUARDIAN 





Appointed Manager For Northern New 
Jersey With Headquarters in Kin- 
ney Building, Newark 





M. E. Bay, appointed manager for 
northern New Jersey for The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company 6f America on 
June 1, has assumed his new duties, 
and is now busily engaged with his 
plans for developing a strong and active 
agency organization. His headquarters 
are at 410 Kinney Building, Newark. 

Although a comparatively young man, 
Mr. Bay has had a very compiete insur- 
ance education and training. Prior to 
his enlistment in the Marine Corps at 
the outbreak of the war, Mr. Bay was 
associated with the W. M. Horner Ag- 
ency of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, at Minneapolis. Following 
his discharge, he located in Philadel- 
phia, where he became senior partner 
of the insurance brokerage firm of Bay 
and Perpignan. He severs this con- 
nection in order to devote his whole at- 
tention to life insurance for The Guar- 
dian. 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S BOOK 





“The Prosperous Agent” Sets Forth 
the Characteristics of the Suc- 
cessful Life Agent 





The latest of William Alexander’s 
contributions to life insurance litera- 
ture is a little seventy-page book “The 
Prosperous Agent,” in which he gives, 
in his clear and forceful style, the 
characteristics of the successful life in- 
surance agent. 


This book should find a ready market 
among the thousands of men and wo- 
men who are actively connected with 
life insurance field work. Its author 
needs no introduction, for he has long 
been considered an authority in his 
field, and his many years of experience 
is reflected in the material so ably pre- 
sented in the fifty-four short chapters. 
The Spectator Company, New York and 
Chicago, is the publisher. 
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Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





Work at Atlantic City. 











By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
was delivered by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 




















And the question is asked: “Why 
should American cities not follow the 
example of Europe?” It is difficult, of 
course, to include in a brief discussion 
all that is essential to sustain a sugges- 
tion of such far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic importance. None of the discus- 
sions available makes it clear that the 
subject of foreign burial methods has 
been made one of thorough and impar- 
tial inquiry, with a due regard to all 
the facts which require to be taken into 
account. A more careful investigation 
by Lewis Edwin Theiss, published in 
“Pearson’s Magazine” of 1910, on “How 
Undertakers Burden the Grief-stricken,” 
emphasizes the urgency of an impar- 
tial and thoroughly qualified inquiry. 
No valid conclusions can properly be 
drawn from exceptional individual in- 
stances of apathy or indifference or 
ruthless extravagance, It, however, is 
unquestionably true, as quoted by Mr. 
Theiss, that “all too often tragedies are 
bound up in modern funeral costs.” 

The article includes comparative sta- 
tistics for early periods, and the follow- 
ing show funeral expenditures for 1853, 
1881 and 1909: 

Funeral Expenses in 1853 





Solid rosewood coffin.............. $30 
Silver plate and engraving......... 5 
NE his 050 a a 4 wana ci By v:0:e'¥ saw Wal i 
CON OR 2a gaa Ou es be ae Oe 3 
SSSR PAD ears Cent ey ne 9 
Washing and laying out........... 4 
eee he, KOCTIA RH EE. ES 6 
TREOO: CAPTINBOE Li ae KER ee cs 9 
Attendance and incidentals........ 10 

ND cs ebb etek ain anit een ouie aus du $84 

Funeral Expenses in 1881 

Rosewood casket, coniplete..... $60.00 
POO Vas vcs oabU wees cb bHs ck 9.00 
Three carriages ................ 16.50 
WOES, cS S 04 c.wG in waded wR awe ed 9.00 
Attendance and Incidentals...... 13.00 
Chairs and candles.............. 3.00 
Wagon to cemetery with box..... 3.00 
Slips and stockings.............. 2.50 

UR bs ce Resnis 3.8 hoa eee $116.00 

Funeral Expenses in 1909 

Casket, complete .............. $125.00 
I aed icias ro naa la lude ible 6.0 ace a 10.00 
SMEOO CAFTIABES 6. os 6 ccccc ices 19.50 
MN eRe Cw 5 thas’ a who didi’ d xe ov.a-6 12.00 
NN 0 a ahi wa ae one ta 5.00 
Attendance and incidentals..... 20.00 
EE Sahin Wi 5 ob 66 4h ore ieeucdankcan 2.00 
a Ticcdiliie har ale: «Armada Wirnite estes x onc 7.00 
Wagon with box to cemetery.... 3.00 
MEN S's 0.3 vin 6k Brac ce bkins Sano a 5.00 

RUE cheese Awedeskekh aes $208.50 


Since that time there has unquestion- 
ably been a further and material in- 
crease in cost; but the figures quoted 
do not necessarily imply average fu- 
neral expenditures for normal wage- 
earners’ families for the United State 
for the period stated. P 

With reference to the increase in the 
cost of burials the article iicludes some 
interesting observations, in part as fol- 
lows: 

‘A lot in Greenwood Cemetery, in 
Brooklyn, in 1890, cost $25; in 1895-it 
cost $31; in 1904 it cost $35; in 1907 it 
cost $48.50; and the price in 1910 was 
$51—an increase of more than 100 per 
cent in twenty years. To open a grave 
in 1900 the cemetery people charged $6; 
in 1907 it cost $9.50; and today it costs 
$11—an increase in ten years of nearly 
100 per cent. Today if the box to be 
interred is longer than 7 feet 6 inches, 
the opening costs $1 additional, and as 
much more if the box is more than 30 


inches wide. If the funeral party is 
more than half an hour late in reaching 
the grave, it costs another dollar. In 
New York City there is some reason 
for this increase. The law prohibits 
any more cemeteries within certain lim- 
its. Hence the price of lots is bound 
to rise. But that law is not operative 
in New Jersey. Yet at Maplewood, in 
that state, lots have risen in seven 
years from $12 to $20. In other parts 
of the country the same thing is true. 
Cemetery lots are constantly rising in 
price. 

Mr. Theiss refers to the burial of the 
very poor and to cases occurring day 
after day where “the body is sent to the 
morgue, the family. being too poor to 
bury it.” To meet the needs of such 
families he refers to so-called “free bur- 
ial societies” in the city of New York, 
which have never been made the sub- 
ject. of a thorough and qualified investi- 
gation. He makes mention of a move- 
ment then on foot in New York City to 
establish a burial association, much on 
the order of the Provident Loan So- 
ciety, to secure cheap funerals and to 
help self-respecting people to pay for 
them. The more useful these societies 
are to the very poor, the more import- 
ant it is that they should rest upon 
sound insurance principles, so as to 
avoid disaster and disappointment at a 
time of most urgent need. 

As properly observed in a thoughtful 
article in the New York “Evening Post” 
of November 11, 1905, in which the 
minimum expenses of an adult funeral 
are placed at from $28 to $52 and of 
the funeral of a child at from $12 to $18, 
and according to data furnished by the 
Charity Organization Society for the 
year 1903: 

The excessive expense of most 
funerals among the poor, often en- 
tailing unnecessary hardship upon the 
living, has long been familiar to many 
persons beside the charity workers in 
tenement-house districts. This evil 
is due to a variety of causes not the 
least of which is mistaken pride in 
making as good a display as possible 
before friends and neighbors. Then 
there is frequently an equally mis- 
taken but sincere desire to do honor 
to the dead by providing a “fine fu- 
neral.” Added to these things is the 
fact that, while there are some under- 
takers who show humane considera- 
tion for poor and ignorant customers, 
there are many who encourage them 
in as much expense as their savings 
or their industrial life insurance poli- 
cies will enable them to defray. It is 
also to be remembered that in the 
first hours of the grief which a death 
causes in the family, the survivors 
are in no fit condition to plan the 
funeral arrangements from a calm 
and businesslike point of view. 

As a result of the general belief 
of charity workers that funeral ex- 
penses among“he poor are altogether 
too high, Dr. James H. Hamilton, 
head worker of the University Settle- 
ment, has recently been making a 
special investigation of the matter, 
which he finds to be in accordance 
with the prevalent impression. In 
some cases, he said, persons sq im- 
poverish themselves by their expendi- 
ture on a funeral that they are com- 
pelled to seek charitable relief. He 
personally knew of a poor Italian 
family that spent on a funeral $100, 
the proceeds of an industrial life in- 
surance policy, and only about a week 
after applied for assistance to the 


Corlears agency of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. ; 
“The Jewish poor,” said Dr. Hamil- 
ton, “as a general rule, are reason- 
ably economical in their funeral ex- 
penditures. I attribute this largely 
to the fact that in the matter of fu- 
nerals the synagogues take care of 
their poor members. While there are 
many Jewish societies which pay 
death benefits, the persons receiving 
the same employing their own under- 
takers, there are also burial societies 
which take entire charge of funerals. 
One of these, organized in 1903, has 
3,200 members. The annual dues are 
three dollars. The society owns a 
large number of cemetery lots, and 
has a contract with an undertaker 
and a carpenter to supply the hearse 
and carriages and coffin. The burial 
lot is furnished free, and all expenses 
are paid by the society, to which the 
actual cost of a funeral is from $16 
to $28. This organization will give to 
a non-member a decent funeral at an 











HOME LIFE | 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 6ist Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct genera! agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 





BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE WANTS GOOD MEN 
INSURANCE COMPANY AND 
66 BROADWA 
VAY NEW YORK |  DYMME Oana t a 140) 
1851 Seventieth 1921 
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Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ Pittsfield, Mass. 


During this long span 


of years the Company has maintained a high 


reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
Superintendent 


WINFIELD S. WELD, 
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_ — 
average cost of about $50, including 
$10 ior the hiré of two carriages. 

As is well known, the Irish of the 
poorer class are very lavish in funeral 
expenses, covering the various items 
of the coffin, flowers, and carriages 
in a long train. The disposition of 
the Italians is very similar. Nowa- 
days poor people, including some of 
the poorest, very generally carry in- 
dustrial life insurance policies, on 
which they pay small amounts week- 
ly. These policies are chiefly used 
in the payment of funeral expenses. 
In the case of poor people an under- 
taker always requires cash or a guar- 
antee, and the policy is practically 
turned over to him. Investigation 
shows that in the great majority of 
cases he makes the funeral equal the 
amount of the policy. I have per- 

known several instances in 


sonally 

which these sums were exactly the 
same. Thus @ poor family, with a 
$100 policy, pays that amount for a 
funeral, when a respectable funeral 
could be secured for half the money. 


The writer of the article also ad- 
remedial suggestion as to 


ces a 
biker a society could not be organ- 
ied on a philanthropic or charitable 
basis to Which the members could en- 
trust the management and cost of the 


funerals, relieving members of the fam- 
ily from this painful duty at a time 
when they are not fitted to handle such 
matters in a businesslike manner. Such 
a society which would provide for cases 
of death in the families of its members 


should, of course, be strictly non-sec- 
tarian. The thought in mind was, no 
doubt, to establish an institution simi- 
lar to the Provident Loan Society, 


which has been so successful in provid- 
ing small loans to those in need, as a 
most desirable substitute for recourse 
to the pawn-shop. The difficulty with 
funeral reforms, however, is that a seri- 
ous and deep-rooted sentiment has to 
he taken into account; and what would 
be economy in one case might be gross 
extravagance in another; what would 
be justifiable restraint in one case 
might be niggardly and wrongful econ- 
omy in another. The problem involves 
the most profound emotions which af- 
fect the human heart. For a society to 
manage funerals for its members is not 
by any means a new or a novel sugges- 
tio. As long as funeral extravagance 
is practically a rule among the well-to- 
do and the rich, the poor are not likely 
to materially change their views as to 
What constitutes “a decent funeral.” If 
the well-to-do and the rich will prac- 
tise restraint and economy not only in 
fynerals, as such, but in the care of 
graveyards, flowers, monuments, etc., 
far-reaching reforms will become less 
dificult. The fault lies not with the 
poor, whose standards are, after all, 
largely based upon those of the well- 
todo and the rich; the fault “lies pri- 
marily with those who are in a position 
to practise restraint and economy with- 
out the risk of the reproach that the 
restricted funeral expenditures are be- 
cause of a niggardly sense of financial 
economy. 





SUMMER IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Owing to the fact that the faculty of 
the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship is to spend the summer 
in San Francisco where they will con- 
duct a summer school for the Northern 
California Underwriters’ Association, 
there is to be no summer school at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. The next term of the school 
at Carnezie Tech will open Monday, 
October 3, 1921, and will close on Fri- 
lay, December 16, 1921. 





BROWN MADE SUPERINTENDENT 
R. H. Brown has been appointed sup- 
feutenden of the accident and health 
laemment which the Missouri State 
® opened on June 1. Mr. Brown 


¥as formerly accident and health un- 


ter for the Travelers on the 
Coast. 














Home Office 








ALL THAT’S GOOD IN LIFE INSURANCE 


—All Ordinary Lines 
—Group Insurance 
—Accident & Health Insurance 


Over $302,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Our Expansion Program calls for Well Equipped Leaders 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 














Saint Louis 











G. L. Hunt Goes 
With Guardian Life 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES 





Succeeds W. Caswell Ellis, Resigned; 
Formerly Phoenix Mutual Manager 
at Cleveland 





T. Louis Hansen; vice-president of 
the Guardian Life of New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of George L. 
Hunt as superintendent of agencies: of 
that company as of July 1, 1921. Mr. 
Hunt will succeed W. Caswell Ellis, 
who is resigning because of Mrs. Ellis’ 
health, it having become necessary that 
she go back south to live. 

Mr. Hunt was born in Essex, Con- 
necticut, in 1889; he was educated in 
the public schools of Essex and grad- 
uated from Pratt High School, after 
which he entered the Connecticut Lit- 
erary Institute at Suffield, Conn. He 
then became interested in Y. M. C. A. 
work and when the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement was conceived in 
1911, Mr. Hunt, because of his activi- 
ties in work among young men, was 
selected to fill the position of executive 
secretary for the Movement in the State 
of Connecticut. 











G. L. HUNT 





Both in training and experience Mr. 
Hunt is eminently qualified for his new 
work. 








period. 
tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


the insuring public. 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York — 


34 Nassau Street, New. York 




















“Newness” Held Asset 
To Agent in Brooklyn 


HE’S IMMUNE TO “BUCK-FEVER” 








William A. Taylor Starts in October 
and Leads as Producer in 
May 





Being a beginner in the insurance busi- 
ness doesn’t necessarily mean being a 
tail-ender. In fact in the case of Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, an agent who started 
out in Brooklyn only last October, his 
very newness is regarded as a factor 
that has put him near the head of the 
procession. 


Mr. Taylor was secretary of the 
Greenpoint branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
just previously to his joining the staff 
at the Brooklyn general agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, of which 
William F. Atkinson is the active chief. 
This, being only six or seven months 
ago, was after the abnormal easy-writ- 
ing wave had subsided, and when, 
therefore, an agent had to hustle for 
business just as in the old days. 

_ Whatever the cause, Mr. Taylor dug 
right in from the jump and immediate- 
ly began to write business and to ex- 
tend himself in such fashion that late 
in the month he stood at the head of 
the office list of business producers for 
May. 

“Mr. Taylor has a deep-seated belief 
in the value of life insurance,” said 
Mr. Atkinson in discussing this phe- 
nomenal showing of his new agent, “and 
this, coupled with enough ambition to 
make him work hard, the whole vivi- 
fied with the magnetism of a manly 
leader of men such as the Y. M. C. A. 
service develops, brought him at once 
to the front. 

“Being new to the game he is alert 
to seize upon every opportunity to learn 
and, perhaps most significant of all, he 
didn’t know enough to get the blues 
and buck-fever which the talk in the 
newspapers of deflation, hard times, has 
infected so many men older in the busi- 
ness.” 

Surprise was expressed by Mr. Tay- 
lor the other day at the rémark made 
by the manager of another Brooklyn 
agency to the effect that nothing fair 
in the way of business could be expect- 
ed until October. 

“That’s exactly true as far as that 
manager’s concerned,” Mr. Atkinson re- 
joined, “and it would be true of you too, 
if you allowed yourself to think that 
way.” 

But there seems to be no reason why 
anybody in this office should “think 
that way,” since the first twenty days 
of May beat the record for all corre- 
sponding periods except that of last 
year and appearances were when these 
notes were written that last year’s fig- 
ures also would be exceeded. 

Mr. Atkinson and his associates had 
an interesting experience during the 
week of April 2-9, when they occupied 
a booth at the Brooklyn Industrial BEx- 
hibition. The object was to meet their 
friends, customers, and the public in an 
informal way and to renew old and 
make new acquaintances. There was 
to be no attempt made to write insur- 
ance, but in spite of that fact two abso- 
lute strangers applied for policies 
which were written in the booth. G. O. 
L. Frank was in charge. 





WROTE $1,005,000 IN MAY 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
achieved a record of $1,005,000 of new 
business written during the month of 
May by its agency force operating ex- 
clusively in the State of Michigan. This 
is an increase of twenty per cent over 
the record of May for 1920. This re- 
port is exclusive of $1,500,000 of group 
life insurance written by this company 
in Pontiac. The Detroit Life now has 
in force more than $25,000,000. The 
company has now entered upon its an- 
nual June contest in honor of President 
M. E. O’Brien and hopes to achieve a 
record of $1,500,000 of business. 
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SLEEPING SICKNESS IN OHIO 


Believed to be After-Affect of Influenza; 
Alarming Increase in Death Rate 








Insurance companies which were so 
hard hit by the pandemic of influenza 
and by the epidemic of the following 
year, and which have been paying for 
it ever since in the way of claims grow- 
ing out of sequelae, are having their 
attention forcibly directed to a new 
menace, in the form of sleeping sick- 
ness, which is coming to be recognized 
as a prevalent and one of the deadliest 
of the sequelae of the “flu”. It is show- 
ing a marked increase in Ohio, accord- 
ing to Dr. U. G. Murrell, registrar of 
the State Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
who is compiling the record with much 
care and earnest study of the attendant 
circumstances. It is more prevalent 
in the cities than in the country, and 
the tendency to predominance in cen- 
ters of population is increasing, which 
Dr. Murrell regards as unexplainable. 

In January and February of this year 
there were 78 deaths from the disease 
in Ohio, 39 during each month, com- 
pared with 120 for the calendar year 
1920; “an alarming increase,” says Dr. 
Murrell. In January there were 11 
deaths in the counties and 28 in the 
cities, and in February there were six 
in the counties and 33 in the cities. 

Males predominate in the death ta- 
bles all the way through since the dis- 
ease came under observation. For the 
first two months, 46 were males and 32 
females. Ages ranged from one to 63 
years, with the predominating age per- 
iod ranging from j4 to 39, with 13 
deaths. 

Forty-seven were natives of Ohio, 66 
natives of the United States, and 12 
foreigners; 76 were whites and two 
were negroes. 

It is interesting to note, says Dr. Mur- 
rell, that most of the certificates gave 
no contributory cause; and still another 
point of interest is that environment 
seems to be without influence, most of 
the deaths having been in the so-called 
middle and upper walks of life, while 
there were few among the lower 
classes. 

The disease is not to be confused 
with the African sleeping sickness, 
which is caused by the bite of the 
tsetse fly, a true infection, as distin- 
guished from a pathological after-effect. 





DOUGHERTY MONTH 

The Guaranty Life of Davenport, 
Iowa, is making June, “Dougherty 
Month” in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Lee J. 
Dougherty. Mr. Dougherty is secretary 
and general manager of the Company. 
All the representatives of the Company 
are expected to produce during this 
month. [Indications are that it will be 
the biggest month in the history of the 
Company as they are out for a Mil- 
lion Dollars in June. Contests are on 
and prizes will be awarded. Mr. Dough- 
erty leaves the first week in June to be 
present at the Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship School of the University of Denver 
where he is to deliver a few talks to 
the students. Mrs. Dougherty will go 
with him and they will spend a big part 
of the month in the West. 





NORTHWEST CONGRESS MEETING 

The annual convention of the North- 
west Congress of Life Underwriters, 
composed of life insurance representa- 
tives in Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and South 
Dakota, will hold its annual convention 
at Madison, Wis., July 1 and 2. 





MASS. MUTUAL CONVENTION 

Plans for the annual agency conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
are being perfected and the program 
will soon be issued. This year’s meet- 
ing is to be held August 17, 18 and 19 
at the home office in Springfield, Mass. 





FOURTEEN APPS IN ONE DAY 

E. H. Pate, of the Marion Rich Ag- 
ency, Missouri State Life, has the dis- 
tinction of producing fourteen applica- 
tions in one. day. These applications 
ee a total production of $157,- 


American Life 
Convention Figures 


BUSINESS TOTALS  $8,066,803,158 


126 Companies Domiciled in 36 States 
on Roster; Annual Meeting 
October 5, 6, 7, 1921 








T. W. Blackburn, secretary and 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, has just sent out the annual com- 
pilation of statistics in connection with 
the companies comprising the member- 





ship of the Convention. The statistics 
show that there are one hundred thirty- 
six companies enrolled in the member- 
ship, and that these companies are 
domiciled in thirty-six states. The 
rapid growth of the business written by 
the American Life Convention compa- 
nies is indicated by the following table 
showing business in force at the close 
of the year: 


1916 ..... Sage tae $2,570,000,000 
BPR far dh delevcense 3,651,000,000 
oo Ae pats owed 4,195,000,000 
cn gee ae 6,088,267,375 
TORO 39 Bvt. s 8,066,803,158 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 


 — 
American Life Convention wil! pe held 
October 5, 6 and 7, °1921, at Indian. 
apolis, Ind., with headquarters at th, 
Hotel Claypool. The Legal Section of 
the Convention will hold its annya) 
meeting at the same place October 3 
and 4, preceding the genera] meeting 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice-president 
of the Atlantic Life of Richmond. Va 
is president, and T. W. Blackburn, of 
Omaha, Neb. is secretary and counsel 
of the American Life Convention 

The roster of the American Life Con- 
vention, and important figures from the 
companies’ annual statements as of De- 
cember 31, 1920 follows: ; 
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NAME welcoer "tae" “ASSETS AScaTa ron iez0 | "ESERVE 
(a) American Bankers, (Illinois) | sls. eudbds dred $18,537,871 **$ 1,943,358 $ 1,712,522 $ 161,225 $1 skier 
American Central, (Indiana) '.'..'.............../101,130,720 28,800,242 —=-7,674,005 812255 C o70.6 
American Life, (loWA) ......eesse005 eeceesesss '84,669,547 6,009,080 38,226,897 605,326 28 05 on 
American Life Reinsurance, (Texas)..........- y 19,025,345 13,734,964 439,531 43,830 76,089 
American National Assurance, {Missouri)....... 14,009,631 2,296,251 917,096 148,429 665,338 
American National, (Texas) ...f....seeeveees .' . *145,648,442 44,015,595 9,305,364 1,989,578 7,396,045 
Amicable Life, (Texas) ....0.c..s..ssees+ecee 18,182,309 2622972 —«-8, 899,230 860,065 -B.271,5546 
Atlantic Life, (Virginia) ..........cecseeesees 76,590,213 «17,452,631 7,226,458 1,372,218 5,963,155 
Atlas Life, (Oklahoma) .................: wees, 11,568,862 4,457,809 489,829 217,069 149,530 
(b) Bankers Life Company, ‘(Iowa)!...........+++++ /325,300,313 67,611,923 44,452,819 5,003,962 25,800,621 
Bankers Life, (Nebraska) .....4..... bie yaasdi 95,731,028 12,693,863 18,110,675 2,088,448 12,617,953 
3ankers. Reserve Life, (Nebraska)......4.+.++. / 77,395,695 18,658,611 10,332,872 1,117,675 8,540,021 
Bank Savings Life, (Kansas) ........... 6 i eaigics > 15,068,390 2,426,678 1,590,192 262,811 1,295,573 
California State Life, . (California ) / ‘Peer re # 38,782,271 8,452,326 4,298,382 784,820 3,045,289 
Capitol Life, (Colorado) ......s)eseeeeeeeeeeees / 48,240,800 9,926,010 4,077,232 686,547 3,304,656 
Cedar Rapids Life, (lowa) ... Diebas whi « dandaue 12,421,688 2,411,666 1,214,860 210,464 1,015,559 
Central Life Assurance, (Iowa) 1 REY 4, 105,726,633 20,949,359 9,874,262 1,891,363 8 419 57¢ 
Central Life, (Illinois) /........ Ld Biwnscabith /.. 36,055,024 8,033,533 8,414,124 568,302 2.732.613 
Central Life, (Kansas)‘........ Wheds+ chddes (aes, 9,087,654 2,061,691 936,775 153,487 825,899 
Central States Life, (Missouri).'........... ‘.... 57,678,164 «1,926,387 3,614,236 859,993 2,984,067 
Cleveland Life, (Ohio) ........ ere tae 8 a 29,180,486 3,413,939 3,381,309 431,426 2,930,055 
Columbia Life, (Ohio) ........ Rkciessccceecces SRMORAER 1,592,061 1,987,324 198,403 1,587,592 
Columbian National Life, (Massachusetts) ’...... 139,304,380 24,317,068 19,225,443 2,365,284 17,118,140 
Columbus Mutual Life, (Ohio) ...... C's olnp ote Babe 28,062,776 10,012,068 2,399,825 645,147 1,749,681 
Commonwealth Life, (Nebraska), ....'........../ 37,068,385 7,420,883 2,288,709 592,745 2,016,128 
Commonwealth Life, (Kentucky) ....'.....-..... *44,648,632 7,595,763 2,993,574 482,316 2,356,079 
Conservative Life, (West Virginia) ..'........... 21,905,654 6,328,475 1,575,344 397,037 1,165,952 
Continental Assurance Co. (Illinois) .'....... wees 17,727,585 7,240,206 936,701 267,044 640,487 
Continental Life, (Missouri) ...... RES 36,410,545 5,076,767 4,135,569 569,265 3,348,707 
Dakota Life, (South Dakota) ....... Sar VF ih fete 23,355,388 3,990,320 2,299,227 341,832 1,773.259 
Des Moines Life & Annuity, (Iowa) Aeauk Gcted 14,207,964 5,620,731 $94,650 126,441 252,714 
Farmers & Bankers Life, (Kansas) .'...%....... 31,018,650 2,880,887 2,686,860 619,567 1,790,678 
Farmers National Life, (Illinois-Indianay ....... 18,278,454 5,748,529 1,085,127 184,954 621,910 
Federal Life, (Tllinois) .........+eee0. hin dee ss 46,513,022 10,287,842 5,179,104 538,055 £266,075 
First National Life, (South Dakota) .. {eee 14,641,693 2,170,799 1,568,150 215,265 1,196,142 
Fort Worth Life, (Texas) ............ ‘Sei 15,480,510 2,808,222 1,768,972 312,242 1,442,300 
Franklin Life, (Illinois) .........+e+- Ce cotmes 120,754,072 28,644,788 11,936,280 1,247,420 10,399,839 
George Washington Life, (West Virginia) ...... 16,067,513 2,344,468 2,266,364 279,788 1,898,008 
; Girard Life, (Pennsylvania) ....... i cetNte eine’ 15,866,119 3;074,388 2,176,828 222,876 1,626,891 
Great Northern Life, (Wisconsin) ....%.....+.05 18,171,730 2,146,823 1,438,388 222.236 1,207,639 
Great Republic Life, (California) ....J........6. 14,880,405 8,889,797 1,468,131 184,991 734,184 
Great Southern Life, (Texas) ........ HE partes Bin 105,578,682 17,880,000 10,348,509 1,352,57 8,141,089 
Guaranty Life, (Iowa) ..... sts ois tae Fa centee 17,206,182 4,384,851 1,366,927 246,908 1,214,862 
Gulf Coast Life, (Mississipp!) ........ TY et 6,382,260 1,062,135 423,549 60,805 232,626 
Home Life, (Delaware-Pennsylvania) 't.......... *41,183,178 8,339,330 2,035,970 435,706 1,674,549 
Home Life & Accident, (Arkansas) .../.......... 11,827,580 8,062,265 1,681,284 190,771 807,657 
Idaho State Life, (Tdaho) ......ccsesesescccees 33,618,755 8,391,984 1,716,684 411,441 1,203,082 
Illinois Life, (Illinois) .........+665 wh e.ceceeee 128,582,376  —«-21,540,292 17,639,872 1,442,431 14,763,575 
Indiana National Life, (Indiana) ..../......... . 16,556,679 2,401,581 2,181,137 268,271 1,873,488 
Indianapolis Life, (Indiana) ........ t.cceseeee 27,006,018 6,549,644 2,097,890 378,502 1,865,840 
Inter-Mountain Life, (Utah) ........ EC SPE, 13,211,465 2,687,465 1,074,400 235,725 723,001 
International Life, (Missouri) ..... A ee? 130,628,075 80,188,018 15,386,557 2,146,613 13,935,514 
Inter Southern Life, (Kentucky) ....4.....,. vse. 57,901,271 12,831,420 6,143,069 644,305 5,064,358 
Towa Tibey ABQWR), ssn vvdicre sles neetemis savice vee _ 4,848,582 706,880 529,585 76/359, 417,998 
Jefferson Standard Life, (N. Carolina).......... 168,270,273 44,424,039 14,228,447 © 2,785,529 12,548,194 
Kansas City Life, (Missouri) ....... ‘sus «Bh dak 220,336,167 87,820,522 17,490,595 8,741,445 15,190,059 
Kansas Life, (Kansas) ......ec.eceesceececsecs 11,336,679 8,072,491 1,123,768 191,823 398,779 
LaFayette Life, (Indiana)........... wn tcetiel .. 15,024,714 2,554,266 °2,117,654 290,586 1,830,789 
Lamar Life, (Mississippi) .......... eecvtecwce  StaaeeS 5,687,535 1,866,265 273,186 1,127,429 
Lincoln National Life, (Indiana) ............+.. 159,349,378 50,115,634 10,286,458 2,229,712 8,705,624 
Louisiana State Life, (Louisiana) ..........«.+- 9,924,124 2,843,449 711,852 102,568 430,528 
(c) Maryland Assurance Corp., (Maryland ........ 7,566,180 2,880,100 768,274 **1 105,295 134,764 
(d) Merchants Life, (Iowa ............055: SS eitted 61,404,045 20,258,024 4,306,944 734,356 3,053,126 
Michigan Mutual Life, (Michigan) ............. 85,787,673 12,016,489 15,109,542 $33,481 13,981,659 
Mid-Continent Life, (Oklahoma) .......++.+.0+. 19,182,378 10,992,023 716,994 183,893 473,666 
Midland Insurance Co., (Minnesota) .......+. +. _ 7,882,208 1,806,648 866,121 153,416 602,46 
Midland Life, (Missouri) ...........se00: seeeee 28,481,151 5,679,087 © 1,822,682 836,282 1,476,759 
Midland Mutual Life, (Ohio) .........+.. cesses. 40,881,616 8,010,387 4,774,337 895,589 4,103,232 
1,064,012. 6.911.077 


Minnesota Mutual.Life( (Minnesota) .-.+2+++1a,  77,604,480_ 316,800,136 
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37,517 
79,661 
5,066 
(6,082 
30,338 
16,045 
11,556 
53,155 
49,530 
00,621 
17,958 
40,021 
25,573 
45,289 
04,656 
15,559 
112.578 
32.618 
25,389 
34,667 
130,055 
87,592 
(18,140 
149,681 
16,128 
356,079 
165,952 
340,487 
348,707 
(73.259 
252,714 
790,678 
621,910 
266,075 
196,142 
442,300 
399,839 
898,008 
626,891 
907,639 
734,184 
141,089 
214,862 
232,626 
674,549 
807,657 
208,082 
763,519 
(873,438 
865,840 
723,001 
835,514 
064,358 
417,998 
» 548,194 
5,190,059 
393,779 
1 $30,799 
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Missouri State Life, (Missouri) .......... veceee 80%328;804 "82915160 28213206 77,108 28,731,405 Importance Of 
Montatia Life, (Montana) ............-.ss0. .. 85,879,261 4,632,025 «8,403,221 657,369 «2,842,235 Keeping Down Lapses 
Muteat 280% (IMnela}ssesecessees. Lesesese 5,091,500 5,591,500 269,998 269,998 68,462 p> tate 
a Mutual Trust Life, (Tilinois) ..... ce. pore 66,175,685 14,945,675 5,939,063 1,303,060 5,248,843 SELECTION GREAT SAFEGUARD 
N tional American Tite: (lowa)..........sueenes 7,446,411 119,914 686,253 234,953 541.295, seatahindile 
Nell nal Fidelity Life, (Towa) ..........+.++ --. 15,007,416 3,923,097 $41,962 216,620 614,249 rowth 0} ctice Largely the Fault 
Nations Life U. S. A, (Illinois) .........0 .... 184,086,132 20,465,124 19,578,755 2,141,964 17,418,903 of the Agent When Policy 
National Life & Accident (Tennessee) ........- . 76,592,195 16,990,786 5,£35,728 1,420,639 1;853,481 is Sold 
New World Life, (Washington) ............+66- 29,021,091 5,068,609 3,754,949 507,155 2.057.559 3 
North American Life, (Illinois) ..........00+- .. 60,064,817 12,370,812 5,860,688 732,533 4,952,737 Under the caption “Threadbare But 
= aor cepa 279 —«:1,466,666 ~=—==_ 1,255,029 227,689 1,204,905 + Very Important” the Pacific Mutual 
Jorth American Life, (Nebraska) ........... -,..  14,826,27 466, 1255, 
— Co., (Michigan) 30,829,093  ~ 6,921,668 2,505.214 482,856 2,290,012 Life, in the “Pacific Mutual News” 
Noe aggro adres a “"" 92,790,842 4,084,618 2,709,546 578,728 2105,0095 treats the subject of renewal of busi- 
cthtgtatties tite, (edeas). 3 veseceeee 11,780,000 1,763,400 1,102,768 143,357 $29,130 _ness in the following pertinent manner: 
New ern i - i A 133,967,579 35,987,839 10,401,190 1.916.459 8,846,659 “Of necessity there are some things 
ee eon vatadnonditer "eee 87,858,592 9,722.298 —»- 3,053,938 603,991 2,461,825 80 important to the Company and its 
Deci nta e, MALITOTDIA ) «cee eee erneeee eeeee C) y bee. . * ce 
oceaauial Life, (New Mexico) ....... caesdpe ed: Geers 8,038,884 1,437,893 191,356 1,175,504 agency agg that we must keep them 
Ohio National Life COMRRY cis. 00540 +.+0 cues 30.502,301 9,639,988 2,518,484 575,570 1,703,746 a, BB y Bape pede pe 
Ohie Stahe RANA MORIDY iui. sc seses-.. Seeninen | 26,683,560 6,354,946 —-2,563,886 646,051 RITRSB1 — senawal of beeen 
Old Colony Life, (Tllinois) ............+eeee «+. 22,236,549 6,023,422 1,845,701 308,651 1,534,865 Lapsation of policies has been so 
i ’ 7 5.957 1.984.206 long an evil of the life insurance busi- 
Old Line Life, (Wisconsin) .....+..++.+++: +++ 82,988,549 11,212,956 2,977,412 635,957 ?’ ness that it is difficult to add anything 
Omaha Life, (Nebraska) ......-.-.+eeeeeees eoce 9,525,396 8,311,896 703,200 218,144 484,533 new on the subject. But we can, both 
Oregon Life. (Oregon) ......+.eeeeeeeenes eeeess 24,508,106 4,045,411 2,633,376 539,732 2,270,993 Company and agents, put forth new en- 
Pan-American Life, (Louisiana) ..........esess . 87,358,585 “22,108,126 8,601,626 1,170,343 6,421,425 ergy and increase our efforts to eradi- 
Peowind BAP CTT So cope cccc eevee cuman sees 4,891,895 **433,832 733,111 51,205 579,102 yg evil as far as it is possible to 
Peoples LATE, CINGIODE). 2. 0s -cncnsccccusuaae +++ 20,541,571 4,966,017 1,798,675 304,022 1,521,626 Lapses im @ great many cases. chanst 
Peoria Life, (Tiinois) ......iseeeseeeeeeeeeeees 59,009,042' 17,699,079 3,954,345 1,168,833 8,207,415 be helped because we cannot avold the 
Philadelphia Life, (Pennsylvania) .........++ ++ 60,527,796 11,901,997 7,482,962 782,965 6,332,269 pr aneeagy that se gp oom condi- 
Phoenix Mutual Life, (Connecticut) .:.......+.. 294,348,813 40,999,370 57,168,929 4,707.391 50,841,501 oneaar on Fe Baan oo a 
Prairie Life. (Nebraska) .......+.++s+e+eeeeees 4,937,740 495,923 445,721 75,186 $01,472 describes the situation that has existed 
Protective Life, (Alabama) ..........+.+0eeeees 15,523,240 3,241,198 1,414,392 227,601 1,188,757 for a good many months now, and still 
Provident Life, (North Dakota) ............s00% 13,582,678 2,879,000 627,340 197,676 878,904 exists, in several sections of the coun- 
Public Savings Ins. Co., (Indiana) ...........++- *38,095,266 7,225,555 1,340.382 363,855 1,087,270 cinial aan Geek "Greene ee at an 
Rests MM RAN on cen obs RR 22,603,002 4,158,140 2,907,931 302,396 2,573,817 — Ianges is the failure of te eae a 
Reinsurance Life Company, (Iowa) ........+++.- 21,969,076 7,655,143 980,692 98,410 101,449 ercise proper care in the selection of 
rete eT ife (Pennsylvania) aN, «+ emegreiaeieniinn 196,272,085 59,193,025 14,082,547 3,134.622 11,898,343 his business. For this the agent is 
Reliance Life, (Penns; : 291.252 667,659 4,568,814 directly responsible and he has it in 
Reserve Loan Life, (Indiana) .........+-+eeeee- . 80,133,275 9,994,342 5,291,252 65% sn his power to remedy the evil 
Rockford Hive. (TINGS) «06s os tcc coc cedcntes 8.061,§36 2,034,503 747,484 121,042 404,680 This fault of the agent may rar 
Royal Union Mutual Life, (Iowa) .........++-+ 63.801,282 5,715,667 - 9,904,990 938.379 8,575,176 any one of several forms—a failure to 
Sar i Lif TORRE) 6s. wccwiccccccoceceses 10,324.500 3,320,248 508,851 100,290 271,892 know in advance the financial ability of 
San: reer eeeees nets ee? <*°3 7 4,117.03: 497,172 3,543,504 the prospect, which so often results in 
Scranton Life, (Pennsylvania) ...---+++++++++++ 24,708,494 ripened sna over-insurance; over-persuasion because 
Securit? Life : (Ilinois-Virginia ) os oe kG Ss SM¥ ees 85.675.435 8,761,072 3,926,696 199,57 3.411,822 the saent te ws Seni ae Pe tr 
. vy Life, % ki " 
Security Mutual Life, (Nebraska) ..........+++- 14,£26.633 8,083,315 2,321,821 249,970 1,890,862 sion or qualify for some apecial reward: 
s mn i Dife,..C Virginia)... .056..ccccccaccs + 12,112.174 3,555,380 1,127,761 186.381 365.285 lack of a proper knowledge of the char- 
— be Sead pa nae 17.423.674 2 096.244 1,467,043 250.277 1,274,856 acter and business habits of the pros- 
Ss ! ife. (S ATOVINA) ...cccecsses 450. - ‘ J ns 
soul Life & Trust, (North Carolina) ........ 538,192,349 12,989,061 4,999,671 1,286.643 pean Log _— peony! tn epee 
. 4 mh, - ~ fe “ wan ve 69 ( 
Southern States Life, (Georgia-Alabama) ....... 39.776.969 7,763,234 8,642,920 ve ba wean ~ ditions are normal is entfrely at fault in 
Southern Union Life, (Texas) .........++.eeee8 ‘ 8.920.727 1,822,744 923,069 132,153 732,687 a great majority of cases, and he could 
a, eee pie ‘2, 68,248,221 21,374,869 5,347,795 1,170,512 4,499.601_ have prevented it by writing his busi- 
Southland Life. rps 3 Getain ciblaih é « wines ae eight ae pes erate ht 8 512.801 1540671 7.044.757 ness right at the beginning. 
‘( ‘es 4 > XAS) wcccevevvceversssves Dede OK ’ ’ '’ ’ -: é 
oa iinet ioeserien (Pennsylvania) ..... 13,346,052 360,069 2,430,503 274,671 Span Pi, doe yey emt tk core ne, 
f) Standard Life, (TllinOis) .......+.seeeeeeeerees 45,676,720 9,600,159 2,775,433 1,111,475 2,072,211 writing large amounts of business, have 
( a. ’ 146,.425.137 30,296,010 23,772,678 1,875,922 20,465,782 a record for renewing their business 
Beate seam eee * 2 ke ee AiMeT ARE, vate 8,523,283 926,527 1,622,055 153,496 1,440,015 that is away above the average, and in 
(g) aera aise (Minnesota) fu aap scapes 15,011.467 646,389 1,066,537 89,149 a What cue ane ot yom yg iy Tig moe 
Tex “Life PRMD oo son cce ce bees os duinbeeweibn 19,071.651 6,724,259 2,213,694 334,447 _1,918, v establishes a possible standard for all, 
lei wees Gio tak ticut) 1,576,338.993 442,115,258 195,034,169 24,454,251 178,642,369 and all should make a very earnest ef- 
ha eee pend ae ene ge 6,357,143 2,88'|,956 554,295 135,053 880,531 fort to measure up to it. 
wo Republics \ ot | a ee oe ee 9 ° 979 996 1.056 705 
United Life & Accident, (New Hampshire) ...... 18,803,144 5,942,347 1,864,421 ma oe ; ns ser NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
Volunteer State Life, (Tennessee) ........+++++- 54,435,823 11,637,347 5,268,671 My orem Northwestern National Life has paid 
oni ulifornt 46,101,538 6,543.372 5,£09,869 1,111,617 5,010.413 to beneficiaries and policyholders more 
Week fatiee ram Guirmrnrr vic ser "°°? **: rie 1 4,507 296 2,970,284 930,032 219,806 652,657 than twenty million dollars. 
Western Life, (lOWA) «..ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ve aiaaee 163.949 499,197 67,828 877.598 It has one hundred and thirty-six 
Western Reserve Life, (Indiana ) eeoeecesreesesee . '’ s* ’ “s ~ 3 <3 million dollars of insurance in force. 
7 69 9,828,642 5,130,825 916,015 3,307.98 I i piate tn 1990 whe 28 net 
Western States Life, (California) .........+..++- pyr ; és sas a nga os 308 4.080.540 Peg gain in assets p 
f eee 61, y , , , . JI VUe gVSU,*"7=< , 
hae ee. LER: 7.349,670 © 1,606,801 710,673 98,821 648.547 a goin in enemas in force in 1920 
Jisconsin @,- CWISCODSID) wesc erecrcceeerecene ’ side . 39 260 1.293.592 was .7 ver cent. 
Wisconsin National Life, (Wisconsin) ........-. 18,816,464 3,757,535 1,901,518 s Se) ghia fx fanerénce ta fered ta the 
4 73,182,504  $123,626,538  $726,545,726 past four years was 217.5 per cent. 
ee ee et rr eer? ee $8,066,803, 158 $1,882,818, 37 $8 Its actual to expected mortality for 
th ars 1914, ’15, "16, '17, °19, and ’20 
* Includes Industrial Business. wa 54 per cent. 4 ' 
** Decrease. Highty-nine per cent of its assets is 
led a lapse of $4,327,000, is 
ny discontinued Group Insurance in 1920 which entai . , invested in first mortgage loans. 
x ae if 1 reserve business only. Company has $230,174,000 assessment business. Compafy has additional special has Sever seMered 6 lees wpen fis atert- 
Pa wert 408,250, Mee: gage investments. 
(c) Rpoee pa to redenaption’ of series “A” of capital stock and reduction of capital stock from $600,000 to $500,000., ae Gae's Nae grate ty magento ag Bye 
Accident and Health business reinsured August 1, 1920. vested in bonds, other than Govern- 
(d) Includes legal reserve business only. “e ~~. REE gps Bet Re 
(e) Company licensed January 10, 1920. . earned is paid to its policyholders in 
(f) Includes reinsurance of Provident Life Insurance Co., De’ Moines, Ia, - annual dividends. 
(g) Includes assessment business. 
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WRITES GENERAL INSURANCE 
J. P. O'Dey has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Life in the 


Beneral insurance business in that city. 


_N. Y., district to engage in the 





W. L. Sherer, district agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has just completed his ninth 
year of consecutive weekly production. 
For more than 468 consecutive weeks 


Mr. Sherer has not missed securing an 


application. His total for each of the 


nine years has been more than 100 
lives, so he has actually averaged bet- 
ter than two a week, 


Clifford B. Morcum has been promot- 
ed to secretary of the accident and li- 
ability department of the Aetna Life. 
Mr. Morcom has been with the com- 
pany for the past fifteen years, and 
was formerly assistant secretary of the 
accident and liability department. 
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PREVENTION OF LAPSE 

The latter part of 1919 with most of 
1920 was a phenomenal period for the 
writing of life insurance business. This 
was due to various causes but the prin- 
cipal cause was the prevailing inflation 
and the realization of the decreased 
purchasing power of money. Many peo- 
ple considered it necessary to double 
their life insurance protection while 
new policies were written on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Since the end of last 
year the process of deflation has been 
pursuing its painful course and has 
brought, with reductions in prices, re- 
ductions in wages and a good deal of 
unemployment leading to a general im- 
pression of hard times. The result of 
this on the life insurance companies 
has been not only a marked falling off 
in the amount of new business procur- 
able but a tendeney toward an abnormal 
rate of discontinuance principally 
among the policies written in the pre- 
ceding eight2en months or two years. 

Although a lapsed policy shows a 
paper profit it is to the interest of the 
companies to prevent an excessive 
lapse rate, more particularly at the end 
of the first year, since a part of the 
first year’s expense had to be met by 
borrowing from the surplus funds of 
the company as well as for other rea- 
sons; also it is more particularly de- 
sirable to keep business on the books 
when new business is harder to get as 
it is now. 

A good deal can be done by the ag- 
ent by mere persuasion and if a small 
part of the attention which is given by 
him to collecting the first premium is 
devoted in like manner to collecting 
the second a great deal of business 
could be kept on the books of the com- 
panies. Something can be done also by 
the companies themseives in making 
things as easy as possible for the pol- 
icyholders both by suggesting changes 
or even reductions rather than total for- 
feiture and by relaxing as far as possi- 
ble the strict conditions which are nec- 
essary and .desirable in normal circum- 
stances. Thus, some allowance might 
be found possible, in certain cases, on 
what has been paid even where no 
value has been acquired, provided such 
allowance is used in some way to con- 


tinue the insurance protection. A little 
help in this way might just be what 
was necessary to carry a policy through 
the danger zone of lapse and would 
also show the policyholder that his in- 
terests are a matter of importance to 
the company. Most of the companies 
no doubt have given this matter con- 
sideration and agents should know just 
what their companies will do so that 
they may help in a vigorous and intelli- 
gent way to keep business on the books. 
Good service to existing policyholders 
should be one of the principal aims of 
companies and agents. Present condi- 
tions afford a good opportunity of pro- 
viding it. 





A BLOW AT THE INSURED 
(Editorial from “Hartford Courant”) 
“Lawyer ‘Sam’ Untermyer of New 

York, not a stranger to the business 
and legal public, has of late taken up 
the prosecution of a lot of grafters in 
New York. However surprised the 
reader might be at the move, there has 
been still more surprise at the revela- 
tions. 

“It has been rumored in New York 
that Untermyer’s ultimate purpose was 
to go hunting in Wall Street. He has 
not vet secured the state as a backer 
for that enterprise, but he did open on 
the fire insurance companies the other 
day, in the sensational way illustrated 
by the telegraphic messages that told 
the story. These companies have cap- 
ital and thus are entitled to be attacked 
by a certain element, but they are of 
immeasurable good to the business 
world because they do have capital. 
Everything would come to a stop, if 
they were driven out of business. 
Besides this, it is to the direct advan- 
tage of the insured to have the insurer 
prosperous. If a bondsman is required, 
a man of property must be named. One 
who is not ‘good’ financially cannot, 
give a fit and acceptable bond. Simi- 
larly an insurance company which is 
not strong and able to meet all de- 
mands such as Chicago made a half- 
century ago, and such as Baltimore, San 
Francisco and other places have made 
since, and such as..?..?..?..is liable 
to thake any day in the future is no 
company to insure with for bonds 
against loss by fire, and, the stronger 
that Untermyer makes out the compa- 
nies the more reason for insuring with 
them.” 





A BETTER INSURANCE LIBRARY 

Statements are heard often that in- 
surance companies, and especially those 
in the fire and casualty field, are handi- 
capped seriously by a _ shortage of 
trained men entering the business. 
Beginners are offered salaries too low 
to attract the attention of college 
graduates usually, and by far the ma- 
jority of department managers, under- 
writers and loss men started when they 
were boys, devoted years to minor cleri- 
cal positions, and oftentimes their in- 
surance education has developed along 
channels so narrow that they become 
overspecialized. The human element is 
submerged and neglected in favor of 
the machine-like efficiency demanded of 
routine workers. Consequently. many 


employes find themselves jill-fitted for 
promotions to high positions requiring 
original thinking, and the company ex- 
ecutives have great difficulty often in 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





JOHN B. MORTON 





John B. Morton, vice-president of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, is the 
man who will this coming year shape 
the policies of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Confronting him are 
several problems of primary importance, 
and with his recognized skill and ca- 
pacity for successful work to help him 
Mr. Morton should make admirable 
progress with his constructive and far- 
reaching program. His election as presi- 
dent of the National Board was report- 
ed in these columns last’ week, and in 
this issue are published the names of 
those whom he has chosen to co- 
operate with him on the various com- 
mittees. 








getting from the ranks men they want 
to fill vacancies at the top. 

A distinct and evident need exists 
for men who are versatile, who are 
ready to advance when openings show 
themselves, and whose visions are 
broad. The creative ability and the 
power of originality are as essential 
parts of the mental equipment of 
trained insurance men as of any other 
profession. Today scores of persons 
occupying minor places with insurance 
companies would be capable of doing 
bigger things if they only had had a 
real opportunity to add, outside of the 
office, to their professional information. 

In view of these facts which are 
fully recognized, the insurance library, 
maintained by the Insurance Society of 
New York, was established and courses 
on insurance topics started with many 
of the most capable insurance men of- 
fering their services as lecturers. But 
‘the library is not large enough. More 
books on every phase and angle of in- 
surance are required if the library is 
to be recognized as a truly competent 
educational adjunct to the business. 
R. P. Barbour recently announced the 
intention of the Insurance Society to 
call upon the companies located or rep- 
resented in New York for further funds 
to finance the development of the li- 
brary. For the good of the business 
the Society is warranted in making 
larger expenditures to increase the use- 
fulness of this educational center on 
William Street. When the appeal for 
funds is made, it should be heeded. 


—— 
—— 


William H. Blyton, Sparta, Wis has 
had his name chiseled on the }: nor 
Roll of the Hartford Fire, after h ving 
served that company in an hono able 
capacity for fifty years. Mr. Bly: n igs 
seventy-nine years of age, having })cen 
born at Franklinville, N. Y. Octo!..r 4, 
1842. He went to the young ton of 
Sparta, Wis. in 1854. Mr. Blyton’s ame 
first appeared upon the Hart: :rd’s 
records on March 13, 1871, whe: the 
Sparta agency was changed from |! mp- 
hill & Powell to Hemphill & 8) -ton. 
On July 1, 1881, another change was 
made in the firm, which became Wil. 
liam H. Blyton, and again on December 
31, 1881, the name was changed t« Wil- 
liam H. Blyton & Co. At present the 
firm is composed of W. H. Blyton and 
S. R. Burroughs. 

2 


es 

John F. Zimmerman, Essex (\ unty, 
(N. J.), Adjuster of the American of 
Newark, is the senior employe of that 
company. Speaking of his connection 
with the American, Mr. Zimmerman 


Says: Since April 1, 1866, when | first 
came to the Company, I served under 
Presidents S. G. Gould, F. H. Harris, 
Elias O. Doremus, Philemon L. Hoad- 
ley, and the present incumbent, C. Wes. 
ton Bailey, and have survived all of 
them excepting Mr. Bailey, who is still 
hale and hearty. Under President Gould 
I was the office boy, and the chauffeur 


to his one-horse shay—and other “posi- 
tions of trust”—in the days when the 
President would go out and survey a 
one thousand dollar dwelling which we 
were asked to insure. 

. s 


Felix M. Locher, of Visalia, Cal., was 
the leading producer of the Pacific Mu 
tual Life for the entire United States 
in 1920. He paid for more than $1, 
000,000 of business, and he worked only 
eleven months. His record follows: 
January, $127,500, applications, 20; Feb- 
ruary, $153,000, apps, 28; March, $59, 
000, apps, 11; April, $73,000, apps, 19; 
May, $68,500, apps, 12; June, vacation; 
July, $72,000, apps, 12; August, $133,- 
000, apps, 20; September, $72,000, apps, 
16; October, $224,500, apps, 35; Novem- 
ber, $93,000, apps, 13; December, $141, 
500, apps, 32. 

* 8 

Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational Insurance Company, dined 
and entertained prominent » insurance 
men and members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters at his home 
in New York City, Thursday evening, 


May 26. The entertainment consisted 
of a musicale and vaudeville, and the 
guests enjoyed the distinction of hav- 
ing their pictures taken by a movie 
machine. 
s* *+ s&s 
David Geyer, of Pomeroy, Olio, ag- 
ent of the Mutual Life, though nearing 
seventy-six years of age, has qualified 
for the $125,000 club of the Mutual, and 
this too in a town of 4,000 people. It 
is safe betting that everyone in Pom- 
eroy knows that this splendid « _— 
a 


of youthful agility is in town, 4: ( 
he is in the life insurance busivess. 
* ¢s 


John Buchanan, of Boston, is »n his 
way to England, where he w pend 
two or three months. Mr. }} inan 
is one of the best known 34 most 
popular insurance newspapermen in 
the country, and this is the | real 
vacation he has taken in the ‘st ten 
years. arlalheuaitt tad 

M. J. Burke, of Utica, N. Y.. ently 


received from Jesse S. Phillips. « :perim 
tendent of insurance, his tw: - 


annual certificate of authori' » en- 
gage in the life insurance busin” : Mr. 
Burke is a special agent for th« ruden- 
tial. 
' a * s 
Major -Daniel P. Sullivan 3 Te 
* and 


ceived letters from Gen. Per:! 

Secretary of War Wee's endo ”” the 
American Legion’s Bronx memorial 
trees project. Takes an insuran:e man 


to put big things over. 





— oe | es | 3 
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Resign Management 
Of Norwich Union 


BOTH] HARES LEAVE SOCIETY 
J. Montgomery Hare Has Served Hon- 
orably for 43 Years, and His Son, 
William, for 25 Years 








J. Montgomery Hare and William 
Hare, his son, have resigned as United 
States managers. of the Norwich Union 
and plan to retire from office when the 
Society completes arrangements for 
the future management of its business 
in New York. This announcement was 
authorized last week by R. Y. Sketch, 
general manager of the Society, who is 
in New York at the present time. J. I. 
Van Riper, branch secretary, sent oat 
the following statement: 

“Messrs. J. Montgomery Hare and 
William Hare having intimated their 
desire to resign the New York manuge- 
ment of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society, Ltd., their resignation has 
peen accepted by the directors of the 
Society who have had much pleasure in 
making suitable recognition of the tong 
and successful service of their managers, 
the length of such service being forty- 
three years in the case of the senior 
manager, and twenty-five years in the 
ease of the junior manager.” 


The elder Mr. Hare, who is now in his | 


eightieth year, sometime ago surren- 
dered most of the details of manage- 
ment to his son, William Hare. J. 
Montgomery Hare is regarded as one 
of the most able of the New York fire 
insurance men and a decade ago was 
one of the most active. Of late his par- 
ticipation in underwriting affairs has 
been mostly of an advisory nature. He 
was president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in 1909 and 1910 
and previously was president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
in 1898 and 1899. He was president of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
in 1901 and 1902, 


The senior Mr. Hare started his in- 
surance career in 1860 as a clerk in the 
home office of the American of Phila- 
delphia. Shortly afterward he went 
with the Pennsylvania Fire, leaving 
there to enter the service in the Civil 
War. He became a partner in the ag- 
ency firm of Frame & Hare in 1864. 
Ten years after the firm secured the 
United States management of the Nor- 
wich Union in 1879 Mr. Hare became 
manager of the company, Frame & 
Hare being dissolved. 

His son, William Hare, entered the 
service of the Norwich Union in 1896 
following his graduation from Yale and 
for several years has been United States 
Manager jointly with his father. 


Fire Insurance Department 


Lock Your Automobile 
Swat the Auto Thief 


GREAT NEED FOR PUBLICITY 








Nation-Wide Campaign Urged as Car 
Stealing Epidemic Reaches 
Unprecedented Heights 





All together for nation wide “Lock 
Your Automobile” campaign. One of 
the great needs of the hour is to arouse 
the general conscience of automobile 


owners to the fact that when they leave 
such valuable property as a car un- 
guarded and unlocked at the street 
curb they are.placing temptation in the 
path of young men and others and con- 
tributing to the delinquency of such of 
these as succumb to that temptation 
and make off with the automobile. 


It is estimated that fifty per cent of 
the men and women over high school 
age can drive an automobile, ay” while 
a fair proportion of this number can 
afford to, and do own automobiles, there 
are many to whom the lot of owning an 
automobile is denied because of their 
circumstances. To many in this latter 
class the appeal of an unguarded auto- 
mobile is well nigh irresistible. The 
appeal is different in different cases. 
Some just want to ride. Some want to 
impress others as indicated by “Percy 
and Ferdy” in the comics. Others 
again seize upon the car as a free taxi, 
while another class are out to make 
away with the car, and dispose of it 
for profit, these commonly known as 
automobile thieves. 


There is wanton carelessness dis- 
played on the part of hard headed busi- 
ness men and women in leaving such 
valuable property as an automobile 
without ordinary safeguards at the 
mercy of these vultures possessed of a 
mania for laying their hands on things 
not by right their own. 

Where can you find men and women 
possessed of property of the intrinsic 
valué of the automobile who do not 
place it under lock and key. Persons 
would be nervous until a few dollars 
they might have in their office or home 
is deposited in bank, where every con- 
eeivable means is used to protect same. 
Persons who buy bonds, or umbrellas 
don’t walk out from making the pur- 
chases and carelessly leave same on the 
curb unguarded, yet folks are constant- 
ly leaving at the street curbing without 
any protection whatever property in the 
shape of an automobile worth anywhere 
from $500 to as high as $19,000 or more. 
which can be driven off in almost a 
moment’s notice under its own power. 

An important service is being given 
by the New York “Times” in its publi- 
cation of a list each day of the automo- 
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; _fHE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL | 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3, 724,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Personal Effects, Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal 
Effects Floater, Jewelry Floater, Fine Arts. 
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biles reported to the police as stolen, 
but more help from the general press 
is needed. The public must needs be 
aroused to the fact that this auto- 
thieving epidemic has reached unprece- 
dented proportions. The increase in 
new cars in operation in 1921 is scarce- 
ly more than 10 per cent of these in use 
in 1920, while the thefts have increased 
nearly 100 per cent, clearly indicating 
that automobile thefts are increasing 
faster than automobile production. In 
New York City the auto thefts in the 
first five months of this year are prac- 
tically double that of the same period 
of 1920. 

The lists being published by the 
“Times” show that there are around 
125 cars stolen every week. Following 
is a list of 115 for the six days from 
May 30, to June 4: 

Willys-Knight roadster, 1920; 
Conn.; motor unknown. 

Essex 1920 touring, green; license 24985 Conn.; 
motor unknown. 


license 74775 


Ford, 1921 sedan, black, red stripes; license 
159483 N. Y.; motor 4921067. 

Ford, 1920 sedan, nickel radiator; license 
109897 N. J.; motor 4675540. 

Ford, 1917 delivery, maroon body; license 
8211790 N. Y.; motor unknown. 

Oldsmobile, 1919 touring, blue Bei gold 
stripe around body; license 48505 N. Y.; motor 
831393. 

Reo, three-quarter ton delivery, green top, 


black gear, marked Northside Auto-Supply, 35 
yey Street; license 9807740 N. Y.; motor 


Templar, 1921 coupe, dark blue, initials “P. 
G.” on doors; license 87592 N. J.; motor 2224. 

Ford, 1920 sedan, license 25116 N. Y.; motor 
4293573. 

Ford, 1921 coupe, license 15053 N. 
4405579. 


Hudson, 1920 sedan, dark blue, license 150443 
N. Y.; motor 89500, 

Chandler, 1919 touring, dark blue, red wheels, 
license 47153 N. Y.; motor 69108. 

Ford, 1917 runabout, license 175943 N. Y.; 
motor 9125. 

Ford, 1920 sedan, license 14415 N. Y.; 

Dodge, 1920 touring; license 170942 N. Y.; 
motor 556865. 

Buick, 1920 oagiae. green, 
license 134726 N. Y.; motor 

Ford, 1919 coupe; license 18731 N. Y.; motor 
3536953. 
ohne 1917 coupe; license 16012 N. Y.; motor 

11. 

Ford, 1921 sedan; license 245478.N 

4913354. 


Y.; motor 


motor 


yellow wheels; 


. Y.; motor 


Epea, 1920 sedan; license 52436 N. J.; motor 

Cadillac, 1919 sedan; dark blue, license L-72 
N. Y.; motor 57NN234. 

Stevens Duryea, 1914, seven-passenger limou- 
sine, maroon, black wheels; license 241644 N., 
Y.; motor 19, 

Ford, 1921 sedan; license 2800 N. J.; motor 
unknown. 

—_ 1921 sedan; license 668 Conn.; motor 
4151 

Ford, 1920 touring; license 229682 N. Y.; motor 


4252742. 

Dodge, 1919 roadster; license 141206 N. Y.; 
motor 198614, 

Oakland, 1919 sedan, gray, black top; license 

526 N. Y.; motor D- 

Packard, 1917 touring; license 130180 N. Y¥.3 
motor 133750. 

Buick, 1915 touring; license 78391 N. J.; mo- 
tor 142243. 

Hudson, 1916 touring; license 234494 N. Y.; 
motor 9315. 

Oldsmobile, 1917 touring; license 159018 N. Y.; 
motor -] s ; 

Cadillac, 1920 touring, dark green; license 
194721 N. J.; motor 57A608. 

gs 1919 touring, light green; license 


137826 N. Y.; motor 41416. 
Buick, 1919, dark green, 
cense 179942 Y.; motor 5 
aan sedan, 1921; license 237010 N. Y¥.; motor 
— 1919 sedan; license 108961 N. Y.; motor 
3 

Ford, see touring; license 144489 N. Y.; mo- 
tor 4560932. 

Chandler, 1919 sedan; license 253757 N. Y.; 
motor unknown. 

Chandler, 1921 touring, dark blue, black gear; 
license 246567 N. Y.; motor 107830. 

Ford, 1921 two-ton truck; license 823881 N. Y.; 
motor 4908508. 

Pe ae 1918 sedan, wire wheels; license 10801 

Y.; motor 197784. 

Nod, 1919 touring; license 131034 N. Y.; motor 
3213044, 

Ford, oan touring; license 264118 N. Y.; mo- 
tor 4944709. 
Paige, 1916 touring; license 90912 N. J.; motor 


yellow wheels; li- 


Hudson, 1920 touring, Winter top; license 20- 
Y.; motor unknown, 
Studebaker, 1917 touring; license 67405 N. J.; 


motor 644751 

Chevrolet, 1920 touring; license 31269 N. Y.; 
motor D954424. 

Chevrolet, 1920, dark green; license 185539 N. 
Y.; motor 67130. 


Studebaker, 1918 touring; license 23694 Conn. 
Roamer roadster, yellow; license 122210 N. Y.; 
motor 47: 
Maxwell. 
motor 
Singer, 1918 touring, green; 
Y : motor 7697. 
Overland, 1920 sedan, 
Conn.; motor unknown, 


1920 touring; license 104024 N. Y.; 
t license 231008 N. 


blue; license 23882 


————— 


Incorporated 1849 Cash Capital $2,500,000 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 
Metropolitan District Marine Department 
C. G. Smith, Agent Pieces er & om Inc. 
nera ne Manager 
L Liberty Strost 63-65 Beaver Street 


Service Department | 
; Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 

















1920 touring, 
Pond. . ¥.; motor 495534 
ord, 1921 touring; license 
Pony gz; 244421 N. Y. 


Ford, 1920 sedan; license 153618 N. Y.; motor Buick wire wheels; 
106501. 121246 N , 


license 
Ford commercial auto; license 850242 N. Y.; 
motor 
Ford, 1920 coupe, letter,“S. A. L.” on doors; Ford, 1917 touring; license 123317 N. Y.: 
license 114192 N. Y.; motor 4053753. tor 2300562, , des: 
Paige, 1920 sedan, blue; ‘eepen 180746 N. Y.; Buick, 1921 touring; license Dealer 2020-3 N, 


motor 116399. p & i motor 7 
Ford, 1921 sedan; license D76-1 N. J.; motor Keo, 1918 touring; license 153053 N. Y. 
license 36763 Conn.; motor 


591636. 

Chandler, 1919 touring; license 28402 N. Y.; 
motor 

Ford, 1920 sedan; license 262133 N. Y.; motor 


> Motor 


> motor 


4902028. 
: Ford, 1921 sedan; sgticks 1916 sedan; license 116155 N. Y.; motor 


Cun 1921 touring; license 228227 N. Y.:; motor 

Chevrolet, 1920 sedan; li 
motor — cense 100290 N. Y.; 

ierce-Arrow five-ton truck, green, 

Garfield Worsted Mills, Garfield, N. J; loc’ 
1 jJ.; motor 14255. 

Qidsmobile, 1920 touring, all green; 
license 057139 240766 N. Y.; motor D-22493. 

Hudson, 1917 touring, maroon, E. C. on doors; 
license 34 - ¥.; motor H-20307. 

Ford, 1916 delivery, marked Wm. Beaney, 154 
West Fifty- fourth Street; license 7762 N.’ Y.: 


447 

Buick, 1921 touring, green; license 187723 N. 
Y.; motor 743133. 

Ford, 1921 sedan; license 2220-10, dealer N. Y.; 
motor 4950707. 

Ford taxicab, Brown and White; 
N. Y.; motor 3158810. 

Ford, 1921 sedan; license 224414 N. Y.; motor 

49 


20. 
a 1921 coupe; license 615266 N. Y.; motor 


license 


4545310. motor 22417. * = 
Chevrolet, 1921 touring; license X-5142 Conn.; _Marmon, 1920 roadster, blue; license 1078% 
motor unknown. N, Y.; motor 3200240. 
oa 1920 touring; license 14831 N. J.; motor age ay 1920 baby grand, green; license 
145811 N Y.; motor 55118. 


Essex, 198) touring; li 0- 
ie Otte ing; license 49325 N. Y.; mo 

Ford, a sedan Rolls Royce radiator; license 
unknown; motor 4793496. 

Ford, 1920 taxicab, license 060054 N. Y.; mo- 


dine. 1920 touring, gray green. Black a 
left front wheel black; license 425426 pt} 
motor 85209. 








Actual market value for all securities 


tor 4137291 ; hack license 4060. 


anne 1921 sedan; license 178567 N. Y.; motor 
Ra 1920 sedan; license 25064 N. Y.; motor 
Chandler, 1920 touring, blue; license 10183 


Y.; motor 94767. 
Bi. Buick, 1918 touring; license 368956 Mich.; mo- 
Sele 1918 touring; license 232491 N. Y.; motor 


Buick, 1920, touring, green; license 361 N. Y.; 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ge 600,000 


Reserve’ Reins 
ance Fund...... Ls ,465,929 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 159,357 


Net Surplus ...... 564,541 





Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Cagtah 6.6.5.0 Pree ag 


Reserve’ Reins 
ance Fund ..... oe 191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 


Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,747: 














motor 
Cadillac 1916 touring brown; license X4 N. 


H. M. Gratz, President Y.; motor 


D. H. Dunham, Vice-President ercer, touring; license Pi69 N. Y.; motor 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President + ’ 
Ford, 1921 sedan; license 250: N. Y.; mot 
John Kay, Treasurer unknown. a mes 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. Dodge, 1920 touring; license 213821 N. Y.; 
motor 444059, 
Cadillac, om touring; license 222122 N. Y.; 


motor 59N67i 
Ford, feet 2 AS license 250495 N. Y.; mo- 


* tor 4881 
G Stutz, 1920 red roadster; license J50 N. Y.; 
ifa motor unknown. 
«* s Ford, 1920 one-ton truck; 


license C844732 N. 
Y.; motor 883051. 
INSURANCE co Reo, 1917 touring; license 158760 N 
le 3 
Dodge, 1920 taxicab, brown and white; 
of Philadelphia : 056478 N. Y.; motor 501847-15. 
Chandler 192] touring; license 28581 


Y.; motor 
license 


N. ¥.§ 


° motor 1029777 
Organized 1853 ; ‘eee 1921 tourine, blue; license 259725 N. 
motor J] 
Statement February 16, 1921 okors, sedan: license 256487 N. Y.; motor 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


-*Reserve all other 


Lexington 1921 touring, blue body, black top; 
license 147932 N. Y. i 

Packard 1910 taxicab, blue; license 054567 N. 
Y.; motor 12212; hack license 7376. 


It is highly desirable that al! inter- 
ests concerned join in an effort to se 

















liabilities ....... 260,940 cure the co-operation of the newspapers 
Net Surplus ...... ‘449,841 ot this city and the entire United St: _ 
aig 





in a “Lock Your Automobile” cam) 
This is not propaganda for any particu- 
lar automobile lock, it is an effort to 
conserve property and prevent the de- 
moralization of those who succum) eas 
ily to the temptation to steal automo 
biles. 











Total ........... $4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 1920. 
























Loyal to friends and loyal agents 











Some of this publicity needs to be 
directed against the careless automo 
bile owner who takes the attitude ‘ ‘my 
car is insured, why should I worry: 
There are many reasons why he or she 
should worry, for instance: 


An insurer has the right to delay pay- 
ment for loss for from 60 to 90 days 
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to allow time for the possible recovery 

eq stolen Car. ‘ 

5 pew assureds can afford to be with- 
ca 

le accustomed for any great length 

of time, and the interest on a second 

‘nvestment in another car would more 

than pay for the safeguard which would 

have prevented the theft of their first 


(arurthermore, insurance _ carriers, 
while generally pretty liberal,- are not 
in business as philanthropists, and 
every automobile that is stolen must be 
paid for. This means that every man 
who insures @ machine is paying his 
proportion of losses caused by other 
men’s carelessness, and of necessity 
automobile insurance theft insurance 
rates increase just as fast as automo- 
pile stealing increases. 

With the moral hazard looming so 
large as a factor in the automobile theft 
joss situation, the owner of an automo- 
pile who fails to avail himself of the 
most rudimentary precautions to safe- 
guard his property, is in danger of be- 
ing placed under suspicion. ; 

“Lock Your Automobile” and in doing 
so align yourself with that part of our 
citizenship directing its efforts to eradi- 
cate the auto stealing evil. This will 
materially help in the situation as is 
porne out by the experience of the 
police and criminal investigation bu- 
reaus, and supported by records, that 
only one per cent of the stolen cars 
recovered in the metropolitan district 
were equipped with approved locking 
devices. 

By promulgating the “Lock Your Au- 
tomobile” campaign you will not abolish 
entirely the stealing evil. It is a fact 
however that theft prevention experts 
are agreed that there has not as yet 
been found any better method of pre- 
venting car thefts than locking the 
automobile with some device tested and 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 

Professional thieves follow the line 
of least resistance. As between locked 
and unlocked cars, it is a 100 to 1 shot 
that the unlocked car gets the call. 
“Lock Your Automobile.” 





AUTO THEFT RING IN CHICAGO 





Twenty-three Men Indicted By Grand 
Jury; Had Headquarters in 
Two States 





A condition closely resembling that 
in New York City has been revealed in 
Chicago, Ill., with the arrest of twenty- 
three men charged with maintaining a 
gigantic automobile theft ring. It was 
proved that these men, one of whom 
was a deputy sheriff, stole machines in 
Chicago and sold them throughout Wis- 
consin and Michigan. Twelve stolen 
cars have been recovered from the head- 
quarters of the gang which were main- 
tained in Kenosha, Wis., and Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. 





ENTERS CALIFORNIA 





North American National Fire of Des 
Moines Appoints J. W. Going 
as Manager 





The North American National Fire, 
of Des Moines, has made application to 
enter California. James W. Going, Pa- 
cific Coast general agent for the Penin- 
sular Fire, has been appointed manager 
for the Pacific Coast territory. 

Mr. Going will devote his energies to 
developing the business of both compa- 
on and plans to enter the other coast 

es, 





ORGANIZE MUTUAL COMPANY 

The organization at Paterson, N. J., 
of the Mutual Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, formed by bus owners of the 
State to furnish them with liability in- 
surance at cost, has been completed 
and the charter ig now being secured. 
The members of the board of directors 
are: George L. Record, general counsel; 

nk J. Higgins, president; James G. 
Blauvelt, Alexander MacLeod, president 
of the local jitney owners’ association 
‘ad Sheriff John McCutcheon. 





r service to which they have be- 











ORGANIZED 
1853 





CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 


TULSA TELLS A TALE 


$1,500,000 property 


loss through fires 


caused by race riots—and little, if any, cov- 
ered by the proper insurance protection. 


That is the lesson which last week’s expe- 
rience in Tulsa, Oklahoma, tells to a world 
all too unfamiliar with Riot and Civil Com- 


motion Insurance. 


Surely, with such a 


story fresh in the 


minds of all, together with a knowledge of 
somewhat similar cases in recent months, 
local agents are going to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to sell Riot and Civil Com- 
motion Cover to property owners now 


unprotected. 


The Home of New York will gladly send 


‘ 


‘desired, as well as some 


you rate sheets and any other information 


real selling helps. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, 


New York 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 


missions, Rain, Registered Mail, 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
Leakage, Tourists Baggage, 





STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 




















“WHERE MR. BEST SLIPPED” 





Unearned Premiums Should Not Be 
Designated as a Reserve Fund For 
Losses Says Reader 





After going over some of the testi- 
mony of A. M. Best before the Lock- 
wood Legislative Committee one of the 
readers of “The Eastern Underwriter” 
draws attention to what he calls a mis- 
take on the part of Mr. Best in allowing 
Samuel Untermyer to refer to unearned 
premiums as a reserve fund for losses. 
The letter, headed “Where Mr. Best 
Slipped,” is given as follows: 


Editor “Eastern Underwriter”: 


In your issue of June 3rd is printed 
most of the testimony of A. M. Best “as 
Expert” before the Lockwood Legisla- 
tive Committee, in reply to the ques- 
tions of Counsel Untermyer, being, pre- 
sumably, copied from the Committee’s 
official stenographic report. In this tes- 
timony appear the following :— 

Q. This 50 per cent that the law 
Says should be set aside, is to be set 
aside as a reserve fund for loss con- 
tingencies, isn’t it? 

A. That is right. 


Admitting that Mr. Best is an expert, 
which nobody can undertake to deny 
without knowing just exactly what is 
meant by that designation, it is quite 
certain that Mr. Best either did not at 
the time clearly perceive the implica- 
tion in the question of his acute ques- 
tioner, or was tired and inattentive: be- 
cause, at a previous point in his testi- 
mony, he had rather insisted in using 
the words “unearned premiums” as op- 
posed to Mr. Untermyer’s use of the 
word “reserve.” 


Mr. Best surely knows that the un- 
earned premiums carried by a fire in- 
surance company as a liability are not 
an underwriting reserve or “loss re- 
serve.” 


Every fire underwriter (if he is real- 
ly such an one) knows that the “un- 
earned premiums” are simply and mere- 
ly what those two words literally im- 
ply. The legal and just liability of the 
fire insurance company to return to the 
assured the unearned portion of the 
premium paid, if the policy is cancelled 
by either party as provided in the con- 
tract, compels the company, in its ac- 
counting, to hold such unearned portion 
for such purpose to the extent and 
length of time that the liability exists. 
There is no way of avoiding this liabil- 
ity legally and justly; therefore a fire 
insurance company must have an un- 
earned premium fund adequate to li- 
quidate its liability to its policyholders, 
either by cancellation and repayment or 
by proper transfer of its liability to an- 
other carrier. That is all there is to it. 
The net surplus and/or special confla- 
gration surplus is the only loss reserve 
carried by a fire insurance company in 
addition to its capital. 

SUBSCRIBER 





AMSTERDAM AGENT BANKRUPT 

Gilman P. Tiffany, well known insur- 
ance agent of Amsterdam, N. Y., filed 
a petition in bankruptcy May 25 in the 
federal court in Utica, with liabilities 
of $26,103 and assets, the total value 
of which was $90, consisting of $40 
worth of gold trinkets and $50 in stock 
in the Gilman P. Tiffany Co., Inc. Fos- 
ter & Adams, New York stock brokers, 
of which Mr. Tiffany was formerly the 
local agent, hold life insurance to se- 
cure $6,000. Miss Mae E. Moore of 
Schenectady has a judgment for $10,000 
awarded by the court after the trial of 
her action to secure damages sustained 
by her in an accident when an automo- 
bile which Mr. Tiffany was driving, with 
her as a passenger, was wrecked. Hum- 
phrey C. Tiffany, of Yonkers, a brother 
of Gilman P. Tiffany, is a creditor for 
$10,000. 





OFFICE IN WEST END, N. J. 
Walter A. Brockhurst, of New York, 
will shortly open an insurance office on 
Ocean Avenue, West End, N. J. for the 
special convenience of the summer col- 
ony in that vicinity. 
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National Board John H. Carr, Chicago; Charles B. Shel 
‘ on, Rockford, Ill. 
Standing Committees Laws.—C. F. Shallcross, chairman, WILL YOU WRITE 





ANNOUNCED BY PRES. MORTON 





Various Activities of Organization 
Placed Under Supervision of 
Competent Chairmen 





The standing committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the ensuing year will be made up as 
per the following list announced by 
President John B. Morton: 

Actuarial Bureau—wWilfred Kurth, 
chairman, New York; L. R. Welch, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; C. A. L. Purmort, 
Van Wert, Ohio; James Wyper, Hart- 
ford; P. T. Kelsey, New York; E. J. 
Sloan, Hartford; J. L. Parsons, New 
York; J. E. Lopez, New York; J. B. 
Kremer, Newark; J. C. Corbet, Chicago; 
J. H. Packard, New York; C. W. Bailey, 
Newark; A. T. Bailey, San Francisco; 
Rolla V. Watt, San Francisco; F. W. 
Koeckert, New York; R. P. Barbour, 
New York; F. D. Layton, Hartford. 

Adjustments.—James Wyper, chair- 
man, Hartford; Frank Lock, New York; 
Milton Dargan, Atlanta; J. C. Barden, 
Hartford; J. W. Cochran, Philadelphia; 
Ff. R. Millard, New York; John Kremer, 
Philadelphia; Charles E. Dox, Chicago; 
Ff. W. Sargeant, Manchester, N. H.; 
P. H. Willmott, Watertown, N. Y.; 
R. C. Christopher, New York; Willard 
O. Wayman, San Francisco; W. L. 
Steele, New York; C. D. Dunlop, Provi- 
dence; Robe Bird, Milwaukee. 

Clauses and Forms.—J. F. Van Riper, 
chairman, New York; John F. Stafford, 
Chicago; C. J. Wister, Philadelphia; 
c. R. Street, New York; J. H. Vreeland, 
Hartford; Harold Knox, New York; 
George R. Branson, New York; George 
O. Smith, San Francisco; Hugh R. 
Loudon, Newark; B. T. Gentry, Atlanta; 
H. W. Letton, Chicago. 

Construction of Buiidings—F. W. 
Day, chairman, New York; J. W. Em- 
ery, Portsmouth, N. H.; A. W. Perry, 
St. Paul; J. M. Wennstrom, New York; 
H. N. Dickinson, Glens Falls; Henry 
W. Gray, Jr., Hartford; H. M. Schmitt, 
Pittsburgh; Dixwell Hewitt, San Fran- 
cisco; Edwin Parrish, San Francisco; 
C. E. Porter, Chicago;. HE. T. Cairns, 
New York; A. G. Martin, New York; A. 
C. Noble, New York. 

Finance—E. W. West, chairman, 
Glens Falls, New York; C. J. Holman, 
San Francisco; J. Lynn Truscott, Cam- 
den, N. J.; C. F. Sturhahn, Hartford; 
Cc. L. Tyner, New York; W. B. Meikle, 
Toronto; J. H. Vreeland, Hartford; H. 
N. Kelsey, New York; C. E. Allan, San 
Francisco; O. J. Pricr, Trenton; J. B. 
Branch, Providence. 

Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards.—Otto B. Schaefer, chairman, 
New York; J. BE. Lopez, New York; Guy 
E. Beardsley, Hartford; C. A. Ludlum, 
New York; Otho BH. Lane, New York; 
S. Y¥. Tupper, Atlanta; F. C. White, 
Hartford; BE. B. Boyd, New York; W. 
A. Blodgett, New York; E. G. Pieper, 
Providence; Neal Bassett, Chicago; 
George W. Dornin, San Francisco; G. T. 
Forbush, New York; W. R. Townley, 
Chicago; Frederick Hoadley, Newark; 
J. L. Fuller, San Francisco; Sheldon 

. Catlin, Philadelphia; J. A. Kelsey, New 
York. 

Incendiarism and Arson.—Jesse E. 
White, chairman, New York; Milton 
Dargan, Atlanta; N. S. Bartow, New 
York; Waite Bliven, Philadelphia; Fred 
A. Hubbard, New York; F. E. Burke, 
New York; George C. Long, Jr., Hart- 
ford; Gustav Kehr, New York; C. V. 
Meserole, New York; G. W. Hinkley, 
Boston; Ray W. Decker, San Francisco; 
McClure Kelly, San Francisco; A. R. 
Monroe, Newark; George G. Bulkley, 
Springfield; F’. M. Avery, San Francisco; 


New York; J. O. Platt, Philadelphia; H. 
A. Smith, Hartford; Neal Bassett, Chi- 
cago; C. A. Ludlum, New York; Edward 
Milligan, Hartford; W. R. Prescott, At- 
lanta; C. G. Smith, New York; P. Beres- 
ford, New York; J. C. Harding, Chicago; 
J. B. Levison, San Francisco; H. R. 
Loudon, Newark; C. H. Post, New York; 
J. J. Hoey, New York; W. R. Hedge, 
Boston; C. A. Henry, San Francisco; 
Edw. Meinel, New York; E. E. Cole, 
Pittsburgh; Frank Lock, New York; 
Gustavus Remak, Jr., Philadelphia; A. 
N. Williams, Hartford. 

Membership.—James Marshall, chair- 
man, New York; E. E. Cole, Pittsburgh; 
N. J. Schrup, Dubuque, Iowa; C. D. 
Ross, New Brunswick, N. J.; E. G. Sei- 
bels, Columbia, S. C.; Robt. Van Ider- 
stine, New York; W. H. Breeding, San 
Francisco; C. D. Dunlop, Providence; 
Geo. K. March, Detroit. 

Public Relations.—Geo. M. Lovejoy, 
chairman, Hartford; D. H. Dunham, 
Newark; R. Emory Warfield, New York; 
N. S. Bartow, New York; G. H. Batchel- 
der, New York; C. J. Holman, San Fran- 
cisco; E. W. West, Glens Falls; Arthur 
M. Brown, San Francisco; B. M. Culver, 
New York; Ralph B. Ives, Chicago; H. 
R. Loudon, Newark; William Hare, New 
York; Victor Roth, New Haven. 

Statistics and Origin of Fires—Ly- 
man Candee, chairman, New York; W. 
M. Hoffman, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
B. Reiter, Pittsburgh; B. G. Lewis, Jr., 
Richmond; W. E. Haines, Leroy, Ohio; 
Charles H. Hahn, Albany; M. B. Yates, 
Philadelphia; W. M. Speyer, San Fran- 
cisco; M. S. Willard, Wilmington, N. 
C.; J. H. Griffin, Minneapolis; Charles 
M. Kerr, York, Pa. 

Uniform Accounting.—F. B. Seymour, 
chairman, Hartford; Wilfred Kurth, 
New York; George G. Bulkley, Spring- 
field; S. E. Locke, Hartford; John 
Kremer, Philadelphia; B G. Chapman, 
Jr., St. Louis; W. P. Robertson, Chi- 
cago; John Marshall, Jr., San Francisco; 
O. G. Boyle, New York; C. L. Andrews, 
Detroit; H. M. Schmitt, Pittsburgh; W. 
B. Burpee, Manchester, N. H.; C. S. 
Conklin, New York. 





HITS UNLICENSED COMPANIES 





Commissioner Wade, North Carolina, 
Tells Agents To Avoid Unauthor- 
ized Insurers and Brokers 





Commissioner Stacey W. Wade of 
North Carolina appealed strongly to ag- 


ents in that state to prevent unlicensed . 


brokers, agents and companies getting 
business which should be placed with 
resident agents representing authorized 
companies, when addressing the North 
Carolina Association convention at 
Greensboro. 

“You can co-operate with the State 
Department greatly to the profit of the 
State and public,” said Commissioner 
Wade, “in seeing that all insurance on 
property in this State is placed in li- 
censed companies, is written through 
resident agents and the commissions 
thereon paid to them. Many people are 
still foolish enough to place their in- 
surance in wildcat companies not li- 
censed in this State, without making an 
investigation as to their solvency or re- 
sponsibility, and then wonder why their . 
losses are not paid. You are in a posi- 
tion to determine whether all business 
written in your community is reported 
and taxed as North Carolina business, 
whether or not the policies were issued 
and countersigned by resident agents, 
and the commissions paid in accordance 
with the law. One of my first acts upon 
assuming office was to address an in- 
quiry to every fire insurance agent in 
the State, as to the business wr’tten for 
and commissions paid to nor-resident 
and unlicensed brokers. I was very 
much surprised to learn that « number 
of agents had been accepting such busi- 
ness, some from unlicensed brokers, 
some direct from their companies, and 
allowing all or a part of the commis- 
sions thereon.” 


“LAUNDRY INSURANCE?” 


The advertiser is in position to develop a larve 
amount of insurance providing coverage against |\ss 
of laundry bundles, or articles from bundles in transit. 
or while in hands of steam laundry. 

If interested, communicate with 


“LAUNDRY INSURANCE” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton St.. New York 














‘The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co- of America” 


102 Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $195,000.000 

















LIBERTY UNDERWRITERS OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: Squire Building, Eighty-one John St. New York City 


Underwriters Subscriptions $525,000.00 


Local Agents with limited facilities can increase 
their underwriting capacity to a considerable extent 
by communicating with Squire Co., Inc., Attorney- 
in-Fact. 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 
New York 





New York 
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STOP EXCHANGE QUIZ 
WHEN UNDERWRITERS 
AGREE TO CHANGES 


Intense Feeling in Chamber as Samuel 
Untermyer Announces Negotiation 
Results 





LEGISLATIVE FIGHT FORESEEN 





Independent Investigation of Fire In- 
surance Will Be Recommended By 
the Lockwood Committee 





The Lockwood Committee-Unter- 
myer investigation into the affairs of 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, and the business of fire insur- 
ance generally as it affects the New 
York housing situation, has been sus- 
pended for the present. This decision 
was arrived at on Tuesday morning 
after prolonged conferences, which de- 
layed the opening of the hearing until 
noon. 

The first conference held by Samuel 
Untermyer was with Henry Evans, 
chairman of a committee representing 
forty-three fire insurance companies. 
The other members of the committee 
beine: F. C. Buswell, Edward Milligan, 
Sheldon Cat'in, Cecil F. Shallcross, O. 
F. Shaefer, C. G. Smith. and J. J. 
Heey, who served as secretary. 

In this conference Mr. Evans handed 
Mr. Untermyer a statement-as to the 
conclnsions of the committee. Secre- 
tary Hoev informed the newspaper men 
present that this committee represented 
great fire insurance interests who had 
been called together at the suggestion 
of Mr. Untermyer to consider matters 
developed at the hearing and to make 
suggestions and recommendations. 

Willis O. Robb, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, who 
was also in attendance as a spectator 
at the hearing Tuesday morning is au- 
thority for the statement that the com- 
mittee mentioned above did not repre- 
sent the Exchange, that it was acting 
wholly on its own volition. 

The second conference was between 
Mr. Untermyer and the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, and at its conclusion the open 
session of the hearing began. The situ- 
ation was strikingly dramatic. The 
Chamber was crowded with men high 
in fire underwriting in New York and 
nearby insurance centers, including 
Hartford and Philadelphia, as well as 
men occupying official positions with 
large life insurance companies and 
others high in financial circles. 

Silence, too much silence, for the 
good of any man’s nerves, reigned su- 
preme as Mr. Untermyer stepped out 
with a number of sheets of paper in 
his hands, from which he read the fol- 
lowing statement, which is self ex- 
planatory: 

Mr. Untermyer: Mr. Chairman, as a result 
of the executive committee meeting, the Com- 
mittee will for the present suspend the investi- 
gation into fire insurance companies as affecting 
housing, upon the following understanding 
Teached with the Committee, and subsequently 
with a meeting of the underwriters. I understand 


there were 43 of the leading companies present 
at the meeting at which this understanding was 
Teached. 

It is ‘understood that this Committee will_rec- 
ommend to a special session of the New York 
Legislature to be convened by the Governor, or, 
if not, to the next ri 


ht of 
Peal to the courts on the merits ioe any de- 


M4 revision of the rates that it is ex will 
of the inequalities and what 


we beliey 
ent rate, °° De the great injustices in the pres- 


B—There is to be the like review, that is, by 


the superintendent in the first instance, and then 


by the courts, at the instance of either party, 
of the action of the rating associations in their 
refusal or failure to recognize fire prevention 
devices, and the credits or allowances to be 
given therefor when the same have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Standards at Wash 
ington. 

That has reference to some of the proof that 
has been given here as to the manner in which 
these devices are treated, and the allowances, 
claimed to be inadequate, that are sometimes 
made for those devices; and so it will not lie 
within the power of the Exchange, or of any 
body of companies, to deal unjustly with any 
new devices or with the credit allowance that 
should be made for such devices. 

C.—The right shall be accorded to any mutual 
fire insurance company that holds, and so long 
as it holds, the license of the State, to transact 
business in this State, to become a member of 
any rating association operating in the State, 
with the same rights and on the same basis, and 
with all the privileges of other members and 
subject always to the reasonable regulations of 
such rating associations. The stock companies 
shall have the like privileges of rating associa- 
tions in mutual companies. 

D.—The rating associations will so amend 
their present regulations and practices as to 
require them to recognize, and they will recognize 
the right to permit their members in their in 
dividual associations to insure risks with any 
member of the rating associations to insure risks 
with any member of the rating associations or 


other companies authorized to do business in the 
State. The mutual companies shall be required 
to accord the like privileges to stock holding 


companies. 
E.—Every broker holding a license from the 


State shall have the unrestricted right to deal 
with members of the rating associations, and to 
receive compensation for its services, and to 


deal with any other companies licensed to do 
business in this State that are not members of 
the rating associations, but shall be required by 
law to exact from every broker a bond for the 
accounting of all moneys coming into his hands 
as such broker in a form and amount to be 
determined by the Superintendent before issuing 
any license. 

The law shall require that no broker will be 
permitted to receive, and the companies will not 
pay compensation in excess of the regulations 
of the rating Associations having jurisdiction 
over the particular risks. The Underwriters’ 
Committee, that is, the committee of which Mr. 
Evans is Chairman— 

The Chairman: Mr. Untermyer, right at that 
point, of course, those rates would be in turn 
supervised by the State? 

tr. Untermyer: Yes; but that is to prevent 
companies from paying excessive brokerage rates, 
and thus demoralizing the whole rate schedule. 

The Underwriters’ Committee will recommend 
to the various rating associations in the State 
of New York that such of the above changes as 
are capable of accomplishment without the aid 
of legislation, be put into effect forthwith, and 
many of these regulations, many of these changes, 
can be put into effect forthwith, and many of 
the abuses can be corrected without legislation. 

There are three subjects that will have to be 
submitted to the Legislature: 

The Chairman: Without agreement. 

Mr. Untermyer: Without agreement, yes, and 
as to which companies will undoubtedly make con- 
test, and as to which it would be expected that 
they would make contest. 

One is concerning a recommendation which 
this Committee, I believe, is now prepared to 
make, and that is, that the investments of fire 
insurance companies shall be limited in the same 
manner as the investments of life insurance 
companies are now limited, provided that the 
fire insurance companies shall have five years in 
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which to dispose of their stocks and other securi- eee eonahors i upaet xtve fat noe be pe» gotia: 
ties that do not come within the restrictions that pen ss pI nrg Rye 4 ah 7 gl Mot Won- 
the committee will ask to have imposed by the rfu gre: ene 


Legislature. The insurance companies are not 
prepared to accede at this time to that request. 
The Committee will press that legislation. | 

I want to say in that connection that it is 
the intention of the Committee, and it is un- 
derstood that as a basis for the recommendation 
of the Committee for this limitation of invest- 
ment, we shall put into he record, as soon as the 
figures can be analyzed, statements of the present 
investments of some of these companies, that 
is, investments of the character which we pro- 
pose to ask to prohibit for the future, and that 
analysis will be in detail. 

The Chairman: And will also cover the past 
experience of the companies in those securities. 

Mr. Untermyer: Yes, will cover the past ex- 
perience of the companies in those. securities, 
as wel! as a statement of the character of the 
securities; but that will have to be a matter for 
subsequent consideration. That is, we have not 
the figures at hand in a form in which they 
ought to be in order to go into the record. _ 

Two other points to which the companies will 
not agree, and as to which the controversy 
will have to be relegated to the Legislature in 
any event, are these: i 

First. Legislation requiring the companies to 
invest and to have invested a certain percentage 
of their total assets, say forty per cent. being 
ten per cent. less than the savings banks have 
so invested on bonds secured by mortgages on 
unencumbered real property having an equity 
over the appraised value equal to at least one- 
half of the amount of such mortgage. 

Second: Prohibiting the companies from ap- 
propriating for the benefit of their stockholders, 
any part of the income derived from the invest- 
ments of unearned premiums, providing remedies 
for the recovering of past income so appropriated, 
if it shall be determined by the courts that such 
income is not the property of the stockholders, 
and further providing for the future use of such 
income for the benefit of the policy holders, in 
a manner to be approved by the Legislature. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the further [ have gone 
into this subject of fire insurance the more I 
have begun to realize its many complications and 
ramifications. n 
vestigation, not with one subject, as is usually 
the case with an investigating committee, but 
we have perhaps one hundred investigations on 
hand here, or more. It has not been possible in 
the past in dealing with fire insurance, it will 
not be possible in the future in dealing with 
fire insurance, to make the character of investi- 
gation that could be made if we had months in 
which to devote ourselves to that one tcpic. 

Here it is one of many topics, and we have 
done the best we could with it, and have 
gathered a vast amount of data, and it has been 
studied with a great deal of care but I believe 
that the fire insurance business in this country, 
and the methods required an independent inves- 
tigation and a fearless one. The companies want 
such an investigation. The Committee thihks it 
should be had, and it has been understood that 
such an investigation would be had on behalf of 
both interests, either by this committee, when 
its other work is finished, or in such other manner 
as the Legislature may determine. 

Senator Cotillo: Are you speaking for the 
entire Committee? Are your recommendations 
the recommendations of the Committee? 

Mr. Untermyer: The recommendations of 
your Committee. 

Senator Cotillo: 
assume? 

Mr. Untermyer: Yes. 

Senator Cotillo: I do not fully egree with you. 
I would like to make a statement. First, I feel 
that we have no jurisdiction to accept any com- 
promises. 

Mr. Untermyer: 


You are including myself, I 


We are not accepting any 
compromises. There is not any compromise 
about it. What is the Committee compromising 
on? The Committee has made certain claims that 
there are certain abuses in this business. Those 
abuses are being corrected. We have exposed 
the abuses. The companies have agreed to cor- 
rect them. Such as can be corrected by regu- 
lations of these Exchanges are to be corrected 
in that way, and such as cannot be so corrected 
by legislation. For instance, do you think it is 
a compromise for the companies ta concede— 

_ Senator Cotillo: No, I do not think so. That 
is my answer. 

Mr. Untermyer: I want to finish my state- 
ment. Do you think it is a compromise for the 
companies to concede that the regulations of 
rates shall be subject to State authorities and 
subject to review by the courts? Now, they 
have absolute control over rates, with no power 
of review or control. If you can point to any- 
thing that is in the nature of a compromise, I 
wish you would do so. 

Senator Cotillo: I have no fault to find with 
that, but what is your record of these exceptions 
you have mentioned? 

Mr. Untermyer: 
all the facts. i 

Senator Cotillo: Of their investigation? 

Mr. Untermyer: No, we are not making any 
recommendations as to investigations, except that 
that is a subject for legislation, but all the 
other matters are based upon evidence. 


Everything is in the record, 


We are dealing here in this in-’ 
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Senator Cotillo: As a member of the Com- 
mittee, I desire to say, as ‘ar as I am concrned. 
tnat I would like to have this Committee nave a 
record of the methods, the money, how invested, 
what securities invested in, what were they 
bought for, what they were sold for. Then when 
we have this matter before the Committee as a 
matter ‘of record, we can take that evidence to 
the Legislature, which would be entirely essen- 
tial, because experience in the Legislature shows 
that unless you have your record, and sometimes 
even with the record, you cannot accomplish the 
desired result. So let us have the full exposi- 
tion, because I feel that th public should be fully 
informed as to the practices, how the money has 
been invested, end what securities invested in, 
and what amount has been invested in real estate, 
because this is a housing committee, as I under- 
stand it. 

Furthermore, and I want to make my position 
clear, any agreement or compromise I feel this 
Committe has no power or jurisdiction to make. 

Mr. Untermyer: Why do you talk about com- 
promise? 

Senator Cotilla: 
promise. 

Mr. Untermyer: Why are you constantly 
calling it a compromise? 

Senator Cotillo: Because you called it a com- 
promise, Mr. Untermyer. 

_ Senator Cotillo: Let me make my explana- 
tion plain. I am giving you my view, and I am 
entitled to my privilege, which I am going to 
exercise now. The jurisdiction of this body is 
merely to investigate, Mr. Untermyer, and sub- 
mit the results of. their investigations to the 
proper authorities, and state recommendations as 
a result of their investigation, and they be made 
to the Legislature, 


Because you talk about com- 
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Now, that is the way I understand it. While 
I may agree with some of the views that you 
have in letter-writing, I regret that this Com- 
mittee has not received copies of those letters. 
Probably, if I was fully informed of what those 
letters that you have read this morning, of your 
understanding between yourself and Mr. Evans 
some member of the Committee, probably I could 
talk more intelligently on it, but I am not going 
to. allow you to speak for the Committee as far 
as I am concerned, as a member of the Com- 
mittee, that I accedé to the request on that; 
that I want a full view of the situation. That 
is my view, and I am entitled to that privilege. 

Mr. Untermyer: I think the Committee under- 
stands, that from Senator “Costillo.’’. 

Senator Cotillo: I am glad you are making 

an Irishman of me, my name is Cotillo. It is 
nice to get acquaintd with new members, at 
time; and furthermore, if I had not watched 
you perform, I have read your rformance in 
the minutes that I have received in my office. 
_ Mr. Untermyer: Mr. Chairman, if the exam- 
ination of witnesses is in the nature of a per- 
formance I am glad that Senator Cotillo has 
read the minutes. 

Now, it is quite understood, and I think I 
make it plain, that the evidence on which these 
recommendations are to be based is in the record. 
I think that has been made plain. 

The Chairman: It has to me. 

_ Mr. Untermyer: I do not think that there 
is anything else that is a subject for discussion. 
I do not know that there is any reason for dis- 
cussion whatever. 

The Chairman: The chairman would like to 
Say at this point, in view of the little interrup- 
tion, that the great purpose of the Committee 
is to get results; and I was in conference with 
counsel yesterday, and have known generally 
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fit to the community at large. I was one of 
those, being chairman of the Committee, who 
had the burden last year of the resolution fo; 
increased powers that covered fire imsurance com 
panies and life insurance companis. As par 
of that was necessary to give the Comnmittee 
such legislation to investigate that. As the re 
sult of this conference it has been arranged that 
a full detailed statement of these investments 
that were profitable and unprofitable, with 4 
complete analysis will be put into the record of 
this Committee, and will be used— 


Mr. Untermyer: That was part of my state 
ment. 

The Chairman: That was part of your state 
ment, and in view of that fact the entire matter 
is satisfactory to the. Chairman, and I think 


Senator Cotillo probably overlooked that part of 
the statement, 5 
Mr. Untermyer: I think he did overlook my 


statement that there would be such evidence put 
in the record, because he seems to base his rec 
ommendation on the idea that something would 
be suppressed, but I stated as soon as our ex. 
perts could analyze these statements ever thing 


would be part of the record, and be made the 
basis of that recommendation. 

Senator Cotillo: I did not intend, by any 
means, to insult you, when I said ‘iperformed.” 
I hope you understand that. 

Mr. Untermyer: I am sure you did not, be. 
cause if I thought you did, I should act very 
different. 

Senator Cotillo: Mr. Untermyer, I want to 
say this: that if I had received the copies of 
letters that you received, and knew the work. 
ings, when we come to a conclusion of this sort— 
but the unfortunate part of this Committee— 
when you call it in session as this one was 
called at the very last moment, you come into 
the session with a letter of three or four sheets, 
and if we are properly informed there would not 
be any discussion. 

Mr. Untermyer: In the first place, the frame 
work of that letter was written at four o'clock 
Sunday morning, and this is Tuesday. In the 
next place, the counterproposal reached me at 
10.30 this morning, a little before you got here: 
but still, the framework of my letter has gone 
over with Senator Lockwood, in my office, yes- 
terday afternoon, which is almost as soon as it 
came. Now, that is pretty good diilgence. 





J. D. BONIFACE GENERAL AGENT 





Assistant .General Adjuster of North 
British & Mercantile Promoted; 
in Western Department 





John D. Boniface has been appointed 
general agent of the North British & 
Mercantile and affiliated companies at 
the New York office by United States 
Manager Cecil F. Shallcross to succeed 
E. C. Fox, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Boniface will be associated with 
Charles E. Case, assistant manager, 
who has charge of the Western depart- 
ment of the several companies. 

For some time Mr. Boniface was in 
the field for the Pennsylvania and at 
the beginning of the current year was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general adjuster with headquarters in 
New York. He began his insurance 
career with the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional and later went with the Girard 
Fire & Marine where he undertook 
field work. 





FIREBUG IN DARIEN, CONN. 

The town of Darien, Connecticut, is 
in a condition bordering closely to pan- 
ic as a result of a series of mysterious 
fires which have occurred there in the 
past month. For thirty consecutive 
days there have been the same number 
of fires. It is thought that these fires 
are the result of the activities of an un 
known firebug. 





$3,000,000 FIRE 
Loss by fire which partially destroyed 
the plant of the McKeesport Tin Plate 
Company, at McKeesport, Pa., a suburb 
of Pittsburgh was estimated by officials 
of the company to have reached nearly 
$3,000,000. The fire occurred on June 6. 
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Appeal Decision 
2 In the Silver Case 


MISS SILVER IS FINED $100 





Counsel to Test Constitutionality of 
New York State Fire Insurance 
Agency Requirements 





The extent of the control of the New 
York Insurance Department over the 
pusiness of non-admitted insurance 
companies under those sections of the 
New York Insurance Law which pro- 
yide that no person shall in any way aid 
unlicensed foreign insurance corpora- 
tions in effecting insurances or other- 
wise in New York State, is to receive 
a severe grilling in the courts. 

On June 3 Miss Sarah Silver was 
fined $100 by Judges Moss, Herman 
and Salmon, sitting in Part VI of Spe- 
cial Sessions, for violation of Section 50 
of the Insurance Law in that Miss Sil- 
yer, transacting business under the 
name of the Silver Agency, 51 Maiden 
Lane, represented an unauthorized in- 
surance company in the transaction of 
business in New York State. Miss Sil- 
ver was found guilty by the Court of 
Special Sessions after a trial on May 27 
upon an agreed statement of facts. 


The prosecution of Miss Silver is a 
test case and it is the intention of coun- 
sel for Miss Silver, William Otis Bad- 
ger Jr., and Joseph Thurlow Weed, to 
carry the case to the Court of Appeals 
and if necessary, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States to test the consti- 
tutionality of the provisions of the In- 
surance Law as applied to the facts 
of this case. 

Property and Insurer Not in New York 


The case was submitted to the Court 
of Special Sessions upon a statement 
of facts agreed upon between the In- 
surance Department and counsel for 
Miss Silver. For the purpose of the 
trial it was agreed that on August 13, 
1920, Jack Ponton, an employe of and 
acting for R. A. Corroon & Co. insur- 
ance brokers of 68 William Street, New 
York City, presented to Miss Silver at 
51 Maiden Lane, for her signature, a 
binder insuring the Grasselli Chemical 
Company, an Ohio corporation, against 
loss by fire on property located wholly 
within the State of Indiana and that 
Miss Silver thereupon signed the bind- 
er for the Madison Insurance Company 
of Indiana in the sum of $3,000. The 
Madison Insurance Company is an In- 
diana corporation and has never been 
licensed by the Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York State to transact 
insurance business in this State. It 
was conceded, however, that the com- 
pany had the lawful right to insure 
a located wholly within its own 

e, 


It was further agreed that Miss Sil- 
ver forwarded an order for a policy of 
msurance to the Madison Insurance 
Company at its home office in the State 
of Indiana and that on November 15, 
1920, Corroon & Co. mailed to Miss Sil- 
ver a check drawn to the order of the 
Madison Insurance Company in pay- 
ment of the premium on the policy and 
Miss Silver forwarded through her New 
Jersey office the original check to the 
home office of the Insurance Company 
in Indiana. 

It did not appear that Miss Silver 
ever had anything to do with the issu- 
mee of the policy or that she ever saw 

le policy itself or that she received 
any commission out of the premium 
Daid by Corroon & Co. 

The outcome of this case will be of 
great interest to every one connected 
bh the insurance brokerage business 

the State of New York. It is com- 
Mon knowledge along William Street, 

Practically every brokerage house, 
in and small, is daily binding risks 
companies unauthorized to do busi- 


ness within the State. Practically all 
of this business is done with the knowl- 
edge of the existence of the provisions 
of the New York State Insurance Law 
which control such situations and the 
business is carried on in spite of those 
provisions in the apparent belief that 
the Insurance Department will continue 
to overlook irregularities, if indeed they 
come to the attention of the Depart- 
ment at all. Many insurance men in 
the city and state will be greatly in- 
terested to have the question of what 
can be done and what cannot be done 
settled by a competent judicial con- 
struction of the law. 

To Test Constitutionality of Law 

Counsel for Miss Silver believe that 
this case is an excellent one in which 
to test the constitutionality of the law. 
Mr. Weed, of counsel for Miss Silver 
stated: “We are not bringing a test 
case because we wish to fight the In- 
surance Department but merely because 
we do not believe that Miss Silver vio- 
lated the law. Even assuming that 
Miss Silver issued a binder in a non- 
admitted company as was. admitted 
upon trial, we do not believe the law 
was violated because both the property 
insured and the company writing the 
risk were located in Indiana and the 
assured was also a foreign corporation. 
We do not believe that the police power 
of the State of New York extends be- 
yond its borders so as to control con- 
tracts between citizens of other states 
concerning property located entirely 
outside of the State of New York.” 


Miss Silver’s Statement 
Miss Silver said: “I have no personal 


‘fight with the New York State Insur- 


ance Department. Some time ago I 
applied for a license as an insurance 
broker and because I was honest 
enough to state in my application that 
I had acted for a foreign insurance com- 
pany not admitted to do business in 
this State, my application for a bro- 
ker’s license was denied. As a result 
I have not becn allowed and do not do 
a New York insurance brokerage busi- 
ness. I do not intend to violate the 
law and I do not wish to carry on a 
business by subterfuge but in this case 
I do not believe that I have violated 
any valid law and I am willing to try 
the case out to learn whether an insur- 
ance transaction such as I negotiated 
in this instance, is authorized in this 
State’ or, not. 

“Considering that so many large in- 
surance brokerage firms are doing a 
business for non-admitted companies of 
a similar character, it seems a little 
unfair to me that I should be picked 
upon to make the test.” 

The final decision of the courts in 
the Silver case will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the insurance business. The 
binding of risks located outside of New 
York in non-admitted companies is a 
common practice which has existed for 
Many years and many insurance men 
would like to have the matter settled so 
that they know just where they stand. 

If the provisions of Section 50 of the 
Insurance Law as applied to the facts 
in this case are constitutional there is 
almost no limit to which the control of 
the Insurance Department may be ex- 
tended. By analogy, an insurance bro- 
ker from the middle west visiting New 
York City for a few days and meeting 
an old friend from home, also a visitor, 
may find himself before the Judges of 
the Court of Special Sessions and fined 
anywhere up to $500 because he put 
through an insurance deal upon a piece 
of property back home while in New 
York City. 
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Warns Against 
Over-Insurance 


UNDERWRITERS GET NOTICE 





Insurance Commissioner Stacey W. 
Wade of North Carolina Acts Fol- 
lowing Incendiary Fires 

Insurance Commissioner Stacey W. 
Wade, of North Carolina, under recent 
date addressed the following letter to 
fire insurance companies, on the sub- 
ject of over-insurance. Commissioner 
Wade said: 

“The return to normal of property 
values has exposed fire companies to 
the danger of over-insurance on unex- 
pired policies. 

“The large number of incendiary fires 
we have been called upon to investigate 
during the past few months, which in 
nearly every case showed over-insur- 
ance, accentuates the need of re- 
adjustment of renewals in keeping with 
the deflation in values, and a conserva- 
tive appraisal on all new business. 


“The seriousness of the situation has 
no doubt already occurred to you, and 
relieves the Department of any presump- 
tion in suggesting that you take up with 
your agency force the matter of a person- 
al inspection of your risks in this State 
with a view of eliminating as far as 
possible the moral hazard that now ex- 
ists on over-insured property. 

“A loss to the company is a loss to 
the State and we feel that we may 100k 
for your co-operation in the interest of 
the public.” 





Maurice Connolly, who was killed in 
the airplane accident near Indian Head, 
Md., was the vice-president of the Du- 
buque Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 


HOW RICHARDS DOES IT 





Says Increased Insurance Is Needed On 
Closed Houses—Both Fire and 
Burglary 





One of the most important things to 
be remembered in connection with va- 
cation plans, declares W. J. Richards 
of the Richards’ Auto and Fire Insur- 
ance agency, No. 405 City bank build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y., is to arrange for 
increased fire protection on the home 
during absence from the city. A bur- 
glary insurance protection policy is al- 
so’ a matter for consideration, he adds. 

“While almost everybody realizes 
that an unoccupied house becomes an 
increased fire hazard,” Mr. Richards 
said in discussing the subject, “very 
few profit by this realization to the ex- 
tent of increasing the amount of protec- 
tion against damage from such a cause 
while they are absent from the city on 
vacation. Such failure is a serious mis- 
take. For the peace of mind, alone, 
which the knowledge that the locked 
house, that is left behind while the 
owners go to the mountains or seashore 
is amply protected by insurance, the 
increased protection should be secure. 

“In regard to the necessity for bur- 
glary insurance, it is not necessary to 
go into any extended argument at this 
particular time to emphasize its need. 
The condition of the times is pregnant 
with so many possibilities for ‘thieving 
that such protection becomes a veri- 
table necessity.” P 





BROOKLYN BROKERS MEETING 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation held its May meeting last 
night at Joe Schmidt’s restaurant, 180 
Montague Street, and it was entirely in 
the nature of a jolly social gathering 
with no long lectures or discussions of 
intricate insurance problems to harass 
the minds of those who came. 











Prepare to Play 
As Well as Work 


BUILDING ATHLETIC FIELD 





Travelers and Employees Turning 
Twelve Acre Tract Into Fine 
Recreation Park 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Hartford, Conn., June 8, 1921.—One 
of the finest athletic fields in this part 
of the State is under construction on 
the twelve-acre plot of ground owned 
by the Travelers Insurance, Company, 
between Scarborough Street and Home- 
stead Avenue, at an expense of approxi- 
mately $20,000. When completed it is 
to become the play ground and recrea- 
tion place of the men and women em- 
ployed by the Travelers. Basehatl dia- 
monds for the men and women, 2 num- 
ber of tennis courts, croquet grounds 
and an excellent club house containing 
all modern equipment are being pro- 
vided. 

Some time ago the Travelers pur- 
chased this large tract of land from the 
Rev. Francis Goodwin, it being stited 
at the time that the company’s print- 
ing plant would be put there. It is a 
valuable plot, faces the Central New 
England railroad track and reaches 
nearly to the Park River. It is under- 


Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
GENERAL AGENTS 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 


=, 


H. A. LOGUE 

Chairman 
EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice -?res. 
H. C. NIEHAUS, Trea: 





stood that the company and « 
are sharing in the expense. 
Baseball teams have been 0: -:anized 


ployes 


among the girls employed by the Tray. 
elers and the athletic program jor the 
comjng summer will be more extensive 
than anything ever attempted hereto. 


fore. 

At the time of the opening of the 
grounds it is hoped to conduct an es. 
pecially fine athletic festival. There 
will be in the club house, it is said, 
provision for dancing and entertaip. 


ment. 
A number of the Insurance League 
baseball games will no doubt be played 


in the new Travelers Athletic Field, [t 
will be ideally suited for the purpose, 
Among the companies represented jin 
the League are the Aetna Insurance 


Co.; the Phoenix of Hartford; the Con. 
necticut General Life; the Two Hart- 
fords; the Aetna Life; and the Tray- 
elers. 





G. & R. IN MISSISSIPP| 
The Globe & Rutgers has resumed 
writing risks in Mississippi through its 
former agents. Due to the legal hazard 
involved in accepting business while 


the suits against the companies are still 
unsettled the Globe & Rutgers is charg- 
ing a surcharge of 10 per cent over the 
tariff rates fixed by the Mississippi Ad- 
visory & Inspection Bureau. 
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“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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POSTAL INSURANCE 


The Company with the ‘‘L. & L. & G.’’ Servive. 
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Philadelphia Fire 
Losses for 1920 


MORE THAN DOUBLE FOR 1919 





Fire Chief Ross B. Davis Starts Cam- 
paigr Against Careless Smokers 
in Quaker City 





The {ifty-first annual report of the 
fire insurance patrol of Philadelphia 
for the »car 1920 shows that there were 
5,941 fire alarms during the year, 868 
being f'se alarms, an increase of 737 
in the total over 1919. The number of 
actual ‘res was 4,955, an increase of 
686 over 1919. The aggregate of the 
fire losses was $8,081,086, an increase 
of $4,162,741 over 1919, and exceeding 
the average total destruction for ten 
years, $3,761,724. 

Durin: the year 904 fires were caused 
py discarding lighted matches or by 
playing with matches, with losses 
amounting to $1,810,645. Smoking 
cigar and cigarette stumps were respon- 
sible for 481 fires and losses totaling 
$979,800. Fire Chief Ross B. Davis, 
has started a campaign against the 
earéless smokers in Philadelphia. He 
says: 

“We are not criticizing the smoking 
habit, but we do censure the careless 
petsons who thoughtlessly cast lighted 
matches, cigars and cigarette stubs 
into waste baskets, rubbish piles or 
other places where combustible mater- 
ial is. 

‘Considering that the American pub- 
lié @onsumes over 7,271,000,000 cigars 
and 42,456,000,000 cigarettes yearly and 
700,000,000 matches daily, it is not sur- 
prising that we have so many fires from 
this hazard. During the five years 1915 
to 1919 inclusive smokers and users of 
matches caused destruction by fire of 
over $91,800,000 worth of property in 
thé United States. 

“Unfortunately there is considerable 
loss of life by burning because of reck- 
less employes in factories and other 
business places, who snatch a smoke 
when the foreman is not looking. If 
diseovery is threatened, the smoker is 
likely to get rid of cigarette, cigar or 
pipe as rapidly as possible with little 
thought as to where it may land. We 
have had serious fires fron. this cause 
in our own city. 

“The proper time to fight a fire is 
before it occurs. I am seeking employ- 
ers Of this city to enforce their ‘No 
Stidking’ rules and be more careful 
thetiselves.” 

Other frequently destructive causes 
specified in the report were: Sparks 
ftom locomotives, chimneys, smoke- 
stacks, etc., 520 fires and losses, $54,- 
$50; careless handling of candles, 271 
fife’ and losses, $25,950; chimneys and 
defective flues, 396 fires and losses, 
$123,550; boiling lard, oils, etc., 209 
fires and $12,575 losses; electricity, 
163 fires and losses, $91,750; heaters 
and stoves, 359 fires and losses, $81,975. 
0 incendiary origin were ascribed 58 

8 and losses amounting to $39,300. 
Fireworks, now prohibited in Philadel- 

ia, caused 87 fires and $42,225 de- 

uction. Losses resulting from kero- 
€ and gasoline explosions and burn- 
nes summed up $37,642. 

|| The agsregates of insurance losses 
ad percentage in Philadelphia during 
he past decade were as follows: 

{ Actual Insurances Losses Per- 
fires centage 

1911-278 $70,963,650 $2,018,451 2.84 
1203401 75,519,200 2,966,175 3.94 
a 3851 84,505,950 1,920,836 2.27 
ee 4383 75,120,650 2,552,366 3.39 
lore 4256 77,880,525 1,854,979 2.38 
hsts 4638 112,766,760 2,584,190 2.26 
nH 4 26 120,929,403 3,395,849 2.80 
v4 4670 117,220,800 3,911,350 3.33 
1929 4268 102,658,666 3,918,345 3.55 

_. 4955 92,273,000 8,081,086 8.70 
4282 $92,083,853 $3,319,362 3.64 


SPRINKLER BILL PASSED 





Boston Tenement Houses With Ten 
Suites Must Install Sprinklers Un- 
der New Law; Some Exceptions 





The Massachusetts Senate has passed 
a bill introduced by Senator Wells 
which provides that in all tenement 
houses in Boston of second and third 
class construction hereafter erected, 
more than three stories high and con- 
taining more than ten suites, automatic 
sprinklers must be provided. It also 
gives the building commissioner au- 
thority to order such protection in the 
basement or cellar of a tenement house 
of first class ‘construction. 

In existing tenement houses, second 
and third class, and of the same capac- 
ity, the basements or cellars must have 
the sprinklers, and the building com- 
missioner is given the power to require 
that all doors leading from rear stair- 
ways on each floor shall be protected 
by fire proof material. As to existing 
tenement houses of first, second and 
third class construction, more than 
three stories high and containing more 
than ten suites, where the first floor is 
of first class construction, and in any 
such house in which any stairway, en- 
closure, elevator, light, ventilator or 
dumbwaiter is fireproof, the building 
commissioner may waive the sprinkler 
provision. 





A. M. HOLDEN BANKRUPT 





Honeoye Falis, N. Y. Insurance Agent 
and Private Banker Files 
Petition 





Papers in a petition in bankruptcy 
filed by Alexander M. Holden, insur- 
ance man and private banker at Hone- 
oye Falls, have been received by Nel- 
son P. Sanford, referee. In the sched- 
ules filed Holden shows liabilities of 
$416,471.43, and assets of $356,442.25. 
The liabilities are wages due to em- 
ployes, $557.08; secured claims, $40,000; 
unsecured creditors, $339,805.69; notes 
and bills that should be paid by other 
parties, $36,088.66. 

The assets of $356,442.25 consist of: 
Real estate, $31,000; cash, $6,925.10; 
bills, promissory notes and securities, 
$89,495.24; mortgages, $29,500; books, 
prints,and pictures, $25; carriages and 
vehicles, ‘ $300; machinery and tools, 
$1.500; debts due on open accounts, $2,- 
848; stocks and negotiable bonds, $95,- 
238.84; insurance policies, $18,001.54; 
unliquidated claims, $75,920.87; deposits 
in banks, $5,537.66, and exempt proper- 
ty, $150. 

Frederick T. Pierson, of Rochester, 
and Clarence A. Shuart, of Honeoye 
Falls, have been appointed receivers by 
Judge Hazel with a bond of $50,000. 
The first meeting of creditors has not 
been set. 





A. M. HARNED, PRESIDENT 





New Officers Elected at Annual Meeting 
of Suburban New York 
Field Club 





The annual meeting of the Suburban 
New York Field Club was held last 
Monday at Semler’s Hall, Grant City, 
Staten Island: The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

A. M. Harned, special agent for the 
National Union, president; E. C. Ryan, 
special agent for the Hanover Fire, 
vice-president; W. A. McGuire, special 
agent for the Glens Falls, secretary; 
Pomeroy Lee, special agent for the 
Hartford Fire, treasurer. A luncheon 
was held after the executive meeting, 
and a baseball game by the members 
occupied the rest of the day. 





INSURANCE IN COAL FIELDS 


A. L. Allen, who has insurance offices 
in Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and New 
York. made a recent visit to the Pitts- 
burgh soft coal district where he placed 
compensation insurance with a mining 
firm. The policy contract covered be- 
tween 500 and 600 men. 


Proposed Illinois 
Probe is Unlikely 


DOYLE ANSWERS POTTS’ CHARGE 





Legislature’s Adjournment Too Near 
at Hand to Permit Instituting 
Investigation 





Chicago, June 8.—Present indications 
are that there will be no investigation 
of either stock or co-operative insurance 
by the Illinois legislature. Following 
the failure of a number of Illinois 
reciprocals, a joint resolution was intro- 
duced in the legislature calling for the 
appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate that form of insurance and report 
suitable legislation for its regulation. 
The reciprocals promptly countered 
with another resolution asking for an 
investigation of the stock fire compa- 
nies. 

At a recent hearing on the two reso- 
lutions, ‘Rufus M. Potts of Chicago, 
counsel for the National Association of 
Reciprocal Exchanges, made one of his 
characteristic attacks on the stock com- 
panies. C. J. Doyle, associate counsel 
for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, answered the charges in a 
temperate and effective address, with- 
out paying much attention to the reso- 
lution attacking the reciprocals. 

The Illinois courts have decided that 
a legislative committee can not extend 
‘ts investigations after the legislature 
adjourns, and the period of adjourn- 
ment is now so near at hand that the 
leaders in the legislature apparently 
have decided to take no further notice 
of either resolution. 





211th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 


AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 





Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 


45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 65784 John 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CoO. 


Incorporated 1833 


Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Assets fade ..» -$2,297,350.46 
PAMDICOS 3) boc cyewes ecayedh <t0 - 1,517 850.59 
Surplus in United States......$ 779,499.o/ 
Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1919, 

MEUNEUEL” -aduavectocesich . -$26,935,071.80 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








H.KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 


FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
59 Maiden Lane, New York City 











* 


OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in _ the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The ceal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

E. S. JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK . 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $500,000.00 





e . 
The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 
Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 
Surplus to Policy Holders $981,011.90 


Assets $2,644,765.88 
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J. L. Whitlock Passes 
Away in Chicago 


WITH GLENS FALLS 37 YEARS 








Former’ Vice-President Responsible 
Largely for Company’s Big Suc- 
cess in the Middle West 





The death in Chicago of J. L. Whit- 
lock, for many years western manager 
of the Glens Falls and later vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the western depart- 
ment at the home office of that com- 
pany, removed one of the picturesque 
figures of the fire insurance field in the 
West and one of the few old-timers in 
that field still surviving. Mr. Whitlock 
had been in failing health for some 
time. 

Mr. Whitlock was a product of the 
period when the management of a big 
insurance office was largely a one-man 
proposition, and throughout his active 
days continued to take personal respon- 
sibility for much of the work under 
his charge. He laid the foundation for 
the great growth of the Glens Falis in 
the West, but with the transformation 
of the business to its present scope ad- 
mitted frankly that it was impossible 
for him to change his ideas and methods 
sufficiently to keep abreast of the times 
and stepped aside to give place to the 
younger men. 

He worked along individual lines 
during the development period of the 
business, breaking away from conven- 
tional forms of publicity and initiating 
many nove! advertising effects in the 
cards and literature which he sent out, 
as,well as using billboards with very 
effective results in the outskirts of Chi- 
cago, when his chief efforts were di- 
rected toward building up business for 
the company in that city. He originat- 
ed several of the slogans still used by 
the Glens Falls, including “The old and 
tried” and “There are many insurance 
companies, but only one Glens Falls.” 

Mr. Whitlock was prominent in re- 
ligious and reform movements, being 
an active worker in the Prohibition 
party and in the Methodist church. He 
was born in Metuchen, N. J., in 1849, 
and started his insurance career in 
Chicago when eighteen years old. He 
was connected with various Chicago lo- 
cal agencies, was in the field for the 
Royal and served as secretary of the 
National Fire of Chicago before becom- 
ing western manager of the Glens 
Falls in 1882, a position which he held 
for thirty-two years. He was in the 
service of that company for thirty- 
seven years, retiring some three or four 
years ago. 
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AUTO TAKES THIEF TO CHURCH 





Scoots Up Steps and Breaks in Door, 
But Miscreant Fails to Take 
the Hint 





Finding itself in the hands of a thief 
an automobile belonging to Dr. B. B. 
Marco, a resident of the Hotel Ansonia, 
New York, started to buck and “zig- 
zag” as if trying to unhorse its captor 
and finaly it made a wild dash up the 
six stone steps of the Church of St. 
Malachy, on Forty-ninth Street, near 
Broadway. The impact on the door was 
so heavy that the heavy oak was split 
and cne of the car wheels passed into 
the church vestibule. The thief, failing 
to follow up the automobile’s sugges- 
tion that he go inside and confess his 
sins, climbed out and escaped. Several 
women had narrow escapes from injury 
as the auto pursued its erratic course. 





WANT BUREAU IN ILLINOIS 


Another effort is being made at the 
present session of the Illinois legisla- 
ture to secure the adoption of a law 
providirg for the establishment of a 
compensation rating bureau, which has 
been defeated at previous sessions by 
the opnosition of some of the cut-rate 
mutuals. _ The bill introduced provides 
for the conduct of the bureau by six 
directors. two to be selected by the 
stock comnvanies, two by the mutuals 
and other insurers, one by the employ- 
er members of the Illinois Industrial 
Commission and one by the employe 
members of that commission. Stock 
and mutval interests are to be given 
eoual representations on all commit- 
tees. 

The bill prohibits discrimination in 
rates or rebating, with the proviso that 
this is not to prevent a refund of gains 
or savings from surplus by participat- 
ing companies or associations. The 
companies would be required to file 
with the insurance department a state- 
ment of such gains or savings and the 
method of their distribution. 











WILL FIGHT MONOPOLY 





Determined to Continue Opposition to 
Ohio’s Monopoly in Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance 





Opponents of the state monopoly in 
workmen’s compensation under the 


Ohio compensation law are determined 
to keep up their fight to break that 
monopoly, according to a statement 
made this week by John E. McCrehen, 
secretary of the Ohio League for Work- 
men’s Compensation. The General As- 
sembly has adjourned, except that it is 
recessing from time to time in order 
that closing routine may be taken care 
of, and Mr. McCrehen’s statement was 
predicated on the cessation of legisla- 
tive activities. He said: 

“We intend to keep up the fight for 
a change in the Ohio workmen’s com- 
pensation law until we accomplish 
that for which we were organized—the 
opening up of the state monopoly in 
writing workmen’s compensation.” 

The House of Representatives has 
taken another recess without having 
acted on the Culbert-Burns bill, under 
which private companies could have re- 
insured the self-insurers of the state. 
This is prohib‘ted under the 1917 
amendments to the workmen’s compen- 
sation law, and the validity of the in- 
hibition has been upheld in both the 
Ohio Supreme Court and the Federal 
Supreme Court. 

The chief change in the status of 
workmen’s compensation in Ohio is 
brought about by the enactment of the 
Wenner bill, to extend the scope of the 
compensation law to cover occupational 
diseases. The bill was signed Saturday 
by Governor Davis, and at the end of 


- 90 days from that date—i.e., August 15 


—the new law will go into effect. 

After learning that the bill carried no 
appropriation to provide the machinery 
for putting it into effect, friends of the 
measure busied themselves to secure 
an appropriation of $125,000 for this 
purpose. The House cut the amount 
to $50.000 and the Senate to $25,000, 
and as the House concurred in the 
amendment, that sum will be available 
on and-eafter Juby 1. 


———— 


CLEARING HOUSE PROGRESS 





Casualty Information Clearing House 
to Enlarge Scope; Officers ang 
Membership of Organization 





Chicago, June 1—The work done go 
far by the Casualty Information Clear. 
ing House, established by action of the 
International Association of Casualty ¢ 
Surety Underwriters at its meeting lagt 
fall at White Sulphur Springs, was 
given the hearty approval of the 4j- 
rectors of the organization at their 
recent meeting in Chicago. It wag 
decided to continue the organization 
and, to enlarge the scope of its work. 
The Clearing House has been supporteq 
so far by twelve of the large casualty 
companies of the country, but indica. 
tions were given at this meeting that 
at least half a dozen other companies 
doing a fairly large casualty business 
will affiliate with it in the near future. 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety joined the 
organization at the Chicago meeting, 

So far the principal effort has been to 
find out the kind of literature agents 


want to use, what arguments for stock 
casualty insurance are the most effect- 
ive, what the agent needs in the way 


of printed matter to assist him in get- 
ting new business and what classes of 
business-getting and educational litera- 
ture are the most effective. 

It is now the purpose to standardize 
the arguments in favor of stock com- 
pany casualty insurance, so that logal 
agents in all parts of the country may 
be enabled to present the same facts 
and arguments. Chief attention will be 
given to why property owners should 
carry stock company coverage. Atten- 
tion will be given to mutual and reci- 
procal competition to the extent that 
may be found necessary, but the espec- 
ial purpose will be to make easier the 
sale of stock company insurance. 

In an effort to extend the benefits of 
the organization to the widest possible 
number of men interested in casualty 
insurance, a mailing list membership at 
$2 a year was provided for a!l producers 
of casualty business not holding an ex- 
ecutive position. Memberships at $25 a 
year for general agents and branch 
managers also are provided, in addition 
to those held by companies. 

George D. Webb of Conkling, Price & 
Webb, Chicago, is president of the 
Clearing House; Fred J. Cox, president 
of the National Association of Insuranee 
Agents, is vice-president; Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, is secretary and G. E. Turner is 
counsel and manager. Headquarters 
will be continued in Chicago, with en- 
larged quarters and facilities for the 
work of the organization. 

The companies now members of the 
Clearing House include the Aetna (Cas 
ualty, Commercial Casualty of Newark, 


Continental Casualty, Employers ‘Li- 
ability, Globe Indemnity, Hartford Actt 
dent & Indemnity, London Guarantee & 
Accident, Maryland Casualty, Ocean Ac: 
cident, Royal Indemnity, Standard Agel: 
dent, United States Casualty and Zu: 
rich Accident. 

——— 








FRED. S. JAMES 











GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


General Fire Assurance Co., Paris 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co., Paris 


Eagle, Star & British Dominions Ins. Co., Ltd., London 





Assistant Managers 


CARROLL L. DE WITT 


P. A. COSGROVE 





WM. A. BLODGETT 








CHICAGO 





123 William Street, NEW YORK 











SAN FRANCISCO 
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British Premiums Commissions for 1920 = 
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Fire, Life and Accident Accounts Show 
Considerable Profit; Marine Results 
Not Satisfactory 





Although the managers of most of the 

British insurance companies complain 
in general that the rate of taxation is 
excessive, the statements of business 
done during 1920 issued by four of the 
largest British companies and compa- 
nies affiliated with them, show that a 
substantial profit was realized on last 
year’s business. 
"The report of the Eagle, Star & Brit- 
ish Dominions shows that remarkable 
gains were made in the fire and general 
business, which includes all classes ex- 
cept marine and life. The total pre- 
miums having increased from £1,039,- 
939 to £2,254667. The loss ratio was 
43.3 per cent, which an official of the 
company stated- would have been even 
lower if the company had not suffered 
unusual losses in its motor department. 
The marine. premiums depreciated to 
the extent of £328,717, the 1920 figures 
peing £1,175.111 as compared to £1,- 
503,828 in 1919. 

Liverpool & London & Globe 1920 
figures show total assets of £20,455,000 
and a combined premium income of 
£9,000,000. Premiums of the fire de- 
partment amounted to £5,022,270, an 
increase of £460,102. The marine ac- 
count of the company showed the mod- 
erate increase in premium income of 
£95,683, to a total of £812,650. 

The annual statement of the North- 
ern Assurance, of London, shows a sub- 
stantial increase in the companies busi- 
ness, the fire premiums in 1920 amount- 
ing to £2,851,011, which, after paying 
the claims adjusting the United States 
business on the basis of exchange at 
four dollars per pound sterling and add- 
ing £405,503 to the reserve, shows an 
underwriting profit of £95,484. The 
marine department figures of the com- 
pany, which include those of the In- 
demnity Mutual Marine and the World 
Marine & General, indicate total pre- 
miums for 1920 amounting to £3,- 
491,354. It was pointed out by the 
chairman that marine claims for 1920 
showed an increase over those of the 
preceding year, and that the account 
for that particular year is not turning 
out as well as its immediate predeces- 
sors. He also said that up to date the 
1921 account had returned to normal 
as regards to claims. The accident de- 
partment reported an increase of £321,- 
082 over the 1919 figure, making a total 
for 1920 of £981,090. 

The 1920 report of the North British 
& Mercantile shows the largest pre- 
mMium income in the company’s history. 
Its fire income amounted to £4,171,000, 
an increase of £523,000 over 1919, and 
nearly doublé the premium income five 
years ago. The increase in all other 
lines was equally gratifying. The as- 
sets at the end of the year were report- 
ed to be £29,720,708. 





NEW LOCAL AGENCY 





W. M. Kimball and A. D. Pollock, Well 
Known Here, To Represent 
Pittsburgh Companies 





Warren M. Kimball and Arthur D. 
Pollock are organizing a new local fire 
msurance agency to be operated under 
the corporate title of Kimball & Pol- 
lock, Inc. It will begin underwriting on 
July 1 with offices at 2 Liberty Street 
and will represent the Allegheny Under- 
Writers of Pittsburgh and the Superior 
Fire of Pittsburgh. , 

Mr. Kimball is at present head of the 
firm of Warren M. Kimball & Company 
and has been in the insurance business 
for 29 years. Mr. Pollock is head coun- 
ter-man in the city department of the 
Hartford Fire and has been connected 
with the company for 18 years. He will 
be succeeded on July 1 by Jerry Rooney, 
gn counter-man in the Hartford 

Office, 





Connecticut Report Shows Foreign 
Companies Did Not Export Such 
Huge Funds as is Alleged 





Commissions paid during 1920 on 
business written by fire and marine 
companies operating in the State of Con- 
necticut amounted to 26.96 per cent of 
the premiums received, an increase of 
5.34 per cent over 1919, according to the 
report of Insurance Commissioner Bur- 
ton Mansfield. “Dividends paid stockhold- 
ers represented 20.80 per cent on the 
capital stock paid up, a considerable in- 
crease over 1919. Dividends paid by the 
mutual fire insurance companies to pol- 
icyholders amounted to $2,846,870, a 
gain of $1,013,285 over 1919. The total 
unearned premium received on Decem- 
ber 31 was equal to 77.98 per cent of 
the premiums written during the year.” 

In view of the tremendous amount of 
anti-British propaganda being circulated 
in this country to the effect that British 
companies removed millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars each year from Amer- 
ican territory it is rather interesting 
to note that Commissioner Mansfield 
says “in case of the United States 
branches of the foreign fire insurance 
companies, the gross receipts from the 
home offices exceeded the gross re- 
mittances to the home offices.” 

The premium and loss figures quoted 
by The Eastern Underwriter in the is- 
sue of May 20 relate not merely to the 
underwriting experience in Connecticut 
but to that of the entire country. The 
10 per cent jump in the loss ratio ap- 
plies to nation-wide underwriting and 
not to that of Connecticut as was stated 
in the issue of May 20. 

Sixteen fire and marine writing com- 
panies entered the State of Connecticut 
during 1920 and three during 1921 up to 
the first of May. Three companies, the 
Eagle Fire, of Newark, the Fire Reas- 
surance, of Paris, and the Manufac- 
turers Insurance Company of America, 
ceased writing business in Connecticut. 
The last named company merged with 
the American Equitable of New York. 

Assets and liabilities of the 189 com- 
panies doing business in Connecticut 
amounted on December 31, 1920 to $1,- 
150,075 224 and $873,124,476 respective- 
ly. The surplus over all liabilities 
equalled $276,950,748. Of the total in- 
come of the companies amounting to 
$822,782,421 the fire premiums equalled 
$610,914.512 and marine and inland pre- 
miums $131,222,971. 

Commissioner Mansfield includes in 
his report his address on “Government 
and Marine Insurarce” which he deliv- 
ered before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce Convention in Atlantic 
City in April. Mr. Mansfield is one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters .o* the 
movement to extend the facilities of the 
American companies writing marine in- 
surance. 


TOTAL ASSETS - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS : 


O. J. PRIOR, President 





OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


- - $1,559,363.71 
935,524.08 


623,83901 
W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















N. F. P. A. Meets 
On Coast Next Week 


GATHER 





IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Program Includes Election of Officers; 
Reading of Reports; and 
Automobile Trip 





The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will be held in the Red Room of the 
Fairmont Hotel, Nob Hill, San Fran- 
cisco, on June 14, 15 and 16. The pro- 
gram for Tuesday, June 14, includes 
the following: 

Roll call; President’s address; Ap- 
pointment of committee on resolutions; 
report of the executive committee; 
Resolutions; reports of the secretary- 
treasurer and editor of the Quarterly. 
The “Amendments to Articles of Asso- 
ciation” Committee report, of which 
Robert D. Kohn, of New York, is chair- 
man; public information committee re- 
port, of which Franklin H. Wentworth, 
of Boston, is chairman; Canadian com- 
mittee report, of which George H. 
Greenfield, of Montreal, is chairman; 
fire prevention day committee report, 
of which Alfred T. Fleming, of New 
York, is chairman; laws and ordinances 
committee report, of which Franklin H. 
Wentworth, of Boston, is chairman; 
automatic sprinklers committee report, 
of which C. L. Scofield, of Montreal, is 
chairman; manufacturing risks and 
special hazards committee report, of 
which Benjamin Richards, of Chicago, 
is chairman; field practise committee 
report, of which Edward R. Hardy, of 
New York City, is chairman; safety to 
life committee report. of which H. W. 
Forster, of Philadelphia, is chairman; 
docks, piers and wharves committee re- 
port, of which Charles H. Fischer, of 
Newark, N. J.. is chairman; marine fire 
hazards, of which Samuel D. McComb, 
of New York City, is chairman. 

The second day of the meeting will 
be devoted to hearing the reports of the 
following committees: Electrical com- 


mittee; signalling systems; building 
construction; small hose _ coupling; 
private fire suvvlies from public 


mains; and an address on “San Fran- 
cisco’s High Pressure Fire Service Sys- 
tem,” to be delivered by Thos. R. 
Murphy, chief of San Francisco’s fire 
department. During the afternoon Mr. 
Murphy will give a practical illustra- 
tion of his address. A luncheon will be 
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held in the Ball Room of the Palace 
Hotel, and an automobile tour of the 
city and trip to Twin Peaks will occupy 
the rest of the day. 

On Thursday, the last day of the 
meeting, several more reports will -be 
read and then the election of officers 
will take place. Practically the entire 
list of officers will be nominated for re- 
election. The officers of the association 
are: W. E. Mallalieu, president; H. O. 
Lacount, first vice-president; W. C. 
Robinson, second vice-president; Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, secretary-treasurer 
and editor. 





THE STORY OF “SHERLOCK” 





Whistle, Concealed In Body of Auto, 
Leads by Loud Noises to Hasty 
Detection of Thieves 





Automobile locking devices seem to 
come and go but stealing goes on for- 
ever. Joseph Horne, now working for 
the Commercial Union, and formerly 
assistant manager for the Swiss Nation- 
al Insurance Company, has prepared an 
antidote for motor-car thefts and has 
submitted his invention to the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
for approval. This new instrument, a 
whistle, is not a locking device in the 
strict sense of the term, but is intended 
through loud and persistent shrieks to 
attract undue notice to a moving.car 
and its occupant and make the thief 
wish the automobile had been securely 
locked when he first noticed it. But 
why spoil the story by revealing the 
plot in the introduction? Read about 
“Sherlock,” the auto-theft-alarm, as Mr. 
Horne told it to us: 

“Sherlock” is a concealed, armor-pro- 
tected police-whistle (its sound many 
times intensified), mounted upon the 
motor and blown by its compression, 
and operated from the driver’s seat. A 
combination-lock of special design and 
construction—having no springs what- 
ever—locks both whistle and its protect- 


ing cover. This malleable iron cover is 
so constructed that no one, not familiar 
with the individual combination of the 


locking device, is able to silence the 
shrieking whistle, unless by stopping 
the motor, and thus stopping the car. 
No two combinations are alike, they 
may be changed at will by the owner, 
there are no keys to forget or to lose. 
Neither can the apparatus be removed 
from the car by force, without first un- 
locking the protecting cover. Mechanics 
who had an opportunity to examine the 
device are satisfied that it is impossi- 
ble to remove the alarm from the mo- 
tor, without damaging the motor itself, 
and it is likewise impossible to start 
a car having its “Sherlock” set for ac- 
tion, without attracting everyone’s at- 


tention, thereby frustrating any at- 
tempted theft. 
When leaving the automobile any- 


where, one simply turns the dial-knob 
located on the instrument-board, set- 
ting the alarm and locking the com- 
bination at the same time. The would- 
be thief himself will call the owner or 
the police for his undoing, simultaneous- 
sy with the starting of the engine, by 
blowing the whistle which, to his dis- 
may, is inaccessible to him, and there- 
fore: “He has to stop the car to stop 
the whistle.” 





“SAFETY LAST” 
Here lies at rests 
Smart Jackie Horner, 
Who “chuffed” at full speed, 
Around a corner, 
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Jim Watt used to spend a part of his 
time in the kitchen. This was before 
the advent of large living rooms, hot 
water heating and comfortable uphol- 
stery. Many a good man has done the 
same thing after business hours and 
talked to his wife while she was getting 
dinner. Automobiles and servants have 
pretty largely put this good old-fash- 
ioned custom on the shelf, but it was 
very prevalent at one time. 

Jim liked to watch the tea kettle, but 
his aunt, with whom he lived, did not 
understand her nephew, regarding the 
tea kettle herself as a simple instru- 
ment devised for the purpose of making 
cold water hot. 

There were probably times when she 
lost confidence in the boy as he sat 
cross-iegged before the fire observing 
the steam wiggle the cover of the ket- 
tle and refusing to answer questions or 
discuss the neighbors. His aunt was a 
good woman and probably a good house- 
keeper, but she lacked one vital charac- 
teristic—she had no imagination. 

When the fire got well under way and 
the steam began to spit through the 
nozzle of the kettle Jim observed that 
it could not altogether escape by this 
avenue and that more or less of it 
worked its way through the top, and 
sometimes. when the water got to bub- 
bling in good shape, the cover used to 
rattle perceptibly. By and by it oc- 
curred to Jim Watt that if the steam 
in a tea kettle was strong enough to 
move the cover, an exaggeration of the 
prigciple could be made to move other 
and bigger things, and so he finally be- 
came the father of the steam engine. 

A good many men who became fam- 
ous can trace their start from imagina- 
tion, from the vision of things yet to be. 
You remember when the apple fell off 
the tree in the Garden of Eden it did 
not awaken any imaginative qualities 
in the mind of Eve, but Ike Newton 
discovered the science of gravitation 
when an overripe pippin fell off the 
stem and struck him on the head. 

Imagination is a great thing, and the 
business man who has not acquired it 
to a marked degree will always wonder 
why his competitor does a larger busi- 
ness. 

If teakettles and apples can awaken 
the imagination there is certainly a 


very large chance for shoes and shirts 
and wall paper and coal and other 
things to do it. There are always new 
ways of making an old truth interesting. 
There are always new ways of present- 
ing an article. of commerce or service 
so that it will appeai to a larger con- 
stituency and m&ke two people want it 
where only one wanted it before. 

Did you ever watch the crowd stream- 


ing into the Central Station between 5 


and 6 o’clock; thousands and thousands 
of men and women, every one of them 
wearing and wanting things; every one 
of them with money in their pockets, a 
part of which they will gladly spend for 
your product if you can appeal to their 
imagination and make them want it? 
There isn’t anything of value in the 
whole world that more people can’t be 
made to want and wear and use and eat 
and hear and smell of, provided the 
men dealing in the article can awaken 
a larger public desire, and the only 
way to awaken it is by cultivating the 
imagination so as to produce the appeal 
that means a real response, a response 
in sales—a response in profits. 

Have you ever noted the magazine 
advertisements of a certain well known 
player piano? 

One of them shows the picture of an 
old soldier sitting in front of the instru- 
ment playing “Dixie” and recalling the 
old times when he followed the flag. 
Looking at it, you know he sees the 
vivid portrayal of the three days terri- 
ble fighting at Gettysburg. He can see 
the long, thin line of Pickett’s gray 
heroes struggling through the smoke, 
and the quiet men in blue awaiting on 
Cemetery ridge. 

Then there is the picture of the old 
gentleman playing “Annie Laurie,” 
while beside him sit his wife and child. 
Instinctively you know that the tears 
are welling into his old eyes as the 
music takes him back to the time when 
he courted Mary in the olden, golden 
days. 

You somehow feel that no other in- 
strument can give you the pleasure and 
the heart throb that this particular 
player piano brings to you. 

Napoleon said: “Imagination rules 
the world.” It certainly rules the com- 
mercial world. A good article and a 
fair price are often helpless unless some 


one with imagination comes along and 
creates the desire for the article in 
people’s minds. All the money, all the 
credit, all the brains, all the machines, 
all the factories and all the logic of 
eee executives are powerless without 


Just as Jim Watt saw hidden possi- 
bilities in the tea kettle, so the busi- 
ness man possessed of imagination can, 
through wise advertising, create still 
greater markets for his wares or serv- 
ice in all places where his message can 
be carried. 
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STATE INSURANCE IN POLAND 








Bill Before National Parliament to Cre- 
ate State Monopoly; Opposed by 
Private Companies 





Far away in Poland, in the Eastern 
areas of Europe which may be appro- 
priately called the testing laboratories 
for all new social and political schemes, 
there is a movement afoot to have the 
fire insurance business a state monop- 
oly. There is a bill now before the 
Polish Parliament calling for compul- 
sory insurance against fire under the 


State. All buildings except factories, 
together with agricultural movables 
such as tools, live stock, and grain, are 
to be insured with a central office in 
Warsaw, so far as they are not already 
insured elsewhere. In regard to factory 
buildings, the new central insurance 
office. is to have priority up to 25 per 
cent of the estimated value. State 
buildings and buildings of a temporary 
character are not affected, nor are those 
exposed to exceptional risk of fire or 
those marked for demolition, or the 
contents of buildings of these several 
classes. 

The central office is to be competent 
to undertake other classes of insurance 
for persons or groups who desire to in- 
sure through it. Local authorities are 
to be empowered to introduce compul- 
sory insurance against damage by hail, 
and loss of live stock through cattle 
plagues. 

The central office is to be known as 
the Polish Insurance Board in Warsaw, 
and is to be under joint State and pri- 
vate control. The bill is being strongly 
backed by the Agrarian People’s Party, 
and in view of the dominating position 
of this party in Parliament, there is 
every prospect of its passing into law. 
It is being violently opposed by the 
Polish insurance companies, who see in 
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the introduction of a monopoly a grave 
threat to their future existence, and it 
is anticipated in Parliamentary circles 
that these protests will have a certain 


effect. Compulsory insurance of factory 
buildings will probably be adhered to, 
but will not be subjected to the monop- 
oly of the Insurance Board. 





Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 


the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, addressed the inspectors of the. 
Bureau of Buildings, Manhattan, last 
week on the subject of fire waste. Mr. 
Wentworth was in town to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT | 





Dutch Re-Insurers 


Suspend Payments 


—_—__ 


FIGHT COMPANIES INVOLVED 





Sorel Group Unable to Meet Loss 
Claims; A. M. M. and Washington 
Marine Hold Contracts Here 





Right Dutch marine re-insurance 
companies, constituting the Sorel group, 
announced recently that they have sus- 
pended payments of losses to the origi- 
nal insurers, on the grounds presumably 
that they are wholly financially incap- 
able of paying. Two companies here, 
the Washington Marine and the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, were the only 
American insurers holding important 
contracts with the Sorel group, and, 
fortunately, it is stated that the losses 
incurred by the two domestic compa- 
nies will not run into large figures. 
Robt. toe Laer, a marine re-insurance 
broker, with offices in New York, Am- 
sterdam, and other cities, negotiated 
the contracts upon the request of the 
American direct writers for re-insur- 
ance facilities abroad. The Sorel com- 
panies offered rates which appeared 
highly attractive and they were accept- 
ed. 

F. A. Sorel, manager of the eight 
Dutch companies involved in present 
financial difficulties, found, like many 
others, the breaks in the marine insur- 
ance game going against the under- 
writers and his group amassed a loss 
ratio of 135 per cent, according to state- 
ments of Mr. toe Laer. This immense- 
ly high figure, coupled with the un- 
fortunate fact that the Sorel companies 
had themselves re-insured a tremendous 
majority of their business upon which 
they were unable to collect everything 
when losses occurred, undermined the 
stability of Mr. Sorel’s companies. They 
kept going for awhile, paying losses as 
best they could and hoping for a favor- 
able reaction in underwriting results, 
but none came and nothing re.aained 
but to cease further payments, and run 
up the white flag—a surrender to the 
inevitable. 

Both the American Merchant Marine 
and the Washington Marine have ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty with 
collections on foreign re-insurance, and 
it is sincerely hoped that whatever 
losses the collapse of the Sorel group 
may cause will not be large. The Wash- 
ington Marine is still functioning and 
Writing marine risks upon a decidedly 
more conservative basis than during 
the hey-day of marine underwriting, and 
its strength will not be weakened per- 
ceptibly by this refusal of the compa- 
nies in Holland to settle their accounts 
in full. For the A. M. M. the Sorel 
= merely adds another stumbling 
lock in the path of the officers who are 
trying to close up the affairs of Cecil 
. Stewart’s underwriting enterprise. 

Perhaps no other company in the lo- 
tal Marine market has suffered so 
ey from the non-payment of re- 

ae, claims on contracts placed 

een insurers than has the A. 
res As one of the first companies in 
on York to quit marine underwriting 
wae the folly of placing excess and 

atranted faith in a raft of these 
bean war-babies, born of boom 
ma and starved to death with the ad- 
of the world-wide depression in 
Pping and foreign trading. These re- 

ce companies never had exper- 


{enced underwriters to manage them. 
There weren’t enough to go around to 
captain the multitude of insignificant 
companies springing up everywhere in 
maritime circles. Being devoid of un- 
derwriting judgment therefore these 
re-insurers quoted any old rates to at- 
tract accounts, no matter how ridicu- 
fous they seemed in the face of pre- 
vious loss experiences. Most of the 
plungers, the speculators in marine in- 
surance, have been weeded out through 
the natural process of the survival of 
the fittest, and the market is fast ap- 
proaching the firm basis on which it 
operated, on a narrower basis perhaps, 
before the war. 

Following are the companies repre- 
sented in the Sorel group; Amsterdam 
Deli Brand en Zee Assurantie Maat- 
schappij, the Versekering Maatschappij 
Amsterdam Friesland, the Versekering 
Maatschappij Amsterdam Groningen, 
the Algemenne Versekering Maatschap- 
pij Koggeschip, the Hollandsche Her- 
versekering Maatschappij, the Herverz 
Vaatschappij Amsterdam, the Herverz 
Maatschappij Kennenerland and the 
Verz Maatschappij Noord-Holland. 





MOUNTAIN IS OPTIMISTIC 

Sir Edward Mountain, managing di- 
rector of the Eagle,«Star & British Do- 
minions, spoke favorably of the future 
of marine insurance underwriting in 
his annual report to the company. His 
attitude was more cheerful than a year 
ago when he predicted that 1920 would 
be a lean year for marine profits. “I 
am of the opinion,” said Sir Edward, 
“that the marine insurance market will 
right itself sooner than I thought it 

‘uld last year.” He then goes on to 
list the changes occurring in 1920 which 
gave cause for the above remark. The 
withdrawal of weak companies and the 
amalgamation of others greatly re- 
duced the size of the world’s under- 
writing markets, leaving facilities not 
too large to handle the expected rush 
of business in the months to come. 





FIRES ON GEORGE AND MARTHA 

The Washingtons, George and Mar- 
tha, like true companions are suscepti- 
ble to the identical ailments at the same 
time, although separated by thousands 
of miles. Fire swept over parts of the 
“George Washington” on May 31 while 
she was moored at a shipyard in Ho- 
boken causing damage estimated at 
about $20,000. Only a few hours before 
news came from Buenos Aires that the 
“Martha Washington” had caught fire 
but the blaze was quickly extinguished 
before serious loss could occur. Both 
vessels are owned by the Government 
which may be fortunate for the marine 
underwriters who cannot now be called 
upon to pay the “doctor’s” bills. 
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DEATH OF F. W. MARTEN 





Famous Llioyd’s Marine Underwriter 
Passes Away at Age of 66; Sketch 
of His Career 





Frederick William Marten, long a 
marine underwriter of the highest repu- 
tation with Lloyds in London, died ear- 
ly in May at his residence in Hamp- 
stead, England. He was born sixty-six 
years ago and became an underwriting 
member of Lloyd’s in 1882, having pre- 
viously been connected with the well- 
known firm of A. Bilbrough & Co. 
Touching upon certain phases of Mr. 
Marten’s life “The Review” states the 
following: 

The triple expansion engine for 
steamers was introduced about the time 
Mr. Marten commenced underwriting 
for his syndicate of names, and he 
made: a special study of the tramp 
steamer. It was said of him in his hey- 
day that he used to go down to some 
quiet seaside place in the winter time 
for a week, and in undisturbed quiet 
work out from his books the rates he 
intended to quote for the insurance of 
the various fleets that would come 
on for renewal on the 20th Feb- 
ruary—the end of the Marine Club’s 
financial year. His mind made 
up, it was difficult for any broker to 
move him, and his signature at the top 
of a “slip” was a lead that was greatly 
prized, and largely assisted the comple- 
tion of the risk. It was commonly be- 
lieved in “the Room” that he had some 
very good re-insurance arrangements 
whereby he gave off a portion of his 
lines at a profit, and certainly he was 
a good client to brokers in the exten- 
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sive—and judicious—lists he would oc- 
casionally pick out for re-insurance by 
name. Uncommunicative and imper- 
turbable, no “Black Mondays” seemed 
to disturb his equanimity, but when he 
had a “liver” brokers with a difficult 
fleet to place would note it, or hear of 
it, and put their slips back in the case 
for a more propitious opportunity. 

From 1904 to 1917 the deceased gen- 
tleman was a member of the Agency 
Committee of Lloyd’s, and from 1909 to 
the same year served on the Committee 
of Lloyd’s Register, but whether from 
lack of time or inclination he never 
put up for the Management Committee 
of Lloyd’s. Underwriters are perhaps 
like poets in the sense that they are 
born and not made. Certainly Freder- 
ick William Marten was a born under- 
writer. 





GOV’T REPAIR COSTS HIGH 

Repair bills on Shipping Board ves- 
sels amount to more than a million dol- 
lars a month official figures show. At 
present the costs are averaging close 
to $1,250,000 each month. The high fig- 
ure is attributable in part to the fact 
that the Shipping Board is recondition- 
ing several large steamers for passen- 
ger and freight service and this neces- 
sitates an enormous outlay for the time 
being. For the ordinary varieties of 
minor casualties arising from natural 
causes repair costs are gradually drop- 
ping. They must recede considerably 
further, however, if the marine insur- 
ance companies hope to secure under- 
writing profits on policies vaJued at any- 
where near the true selling values of 
hulls. To repair many a vessel only 
partially damaged the costs would 
amount to as much or more than the 
steamer could be sold for in the present 
day bottomless market. 





BRITISH SHIPPING BAD 


Gordon H. Robinson, editor of “Fair 
Play,” makes the statement to the New 
York Times correspondent in London 
that the fall in British shipping values 
from £1,000,000,000 at the end of 
March, 1920, to practically a fourth of 
that amount now will naturally have an 
adverse effect upon the marine insur- 
ance companies. Claims are increasing 
while premiums are falling off rapidly. 
“It is fully expected here,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “that a year hence there will 
be trouble in the marine insurance 
world. One or two prominent compa- 
nies have already admitted that there 
will be no profit a year hence in their 
marine account. The position of the 
shipping trade in Europe is worse than 
at any time in its history.” 





LECRAW SAILS FOR EUROPE 


D. R. Lecraw, marine manager for 
the New York branches of the Commer- 
cial Union and Boston, sailed for Eu- 
rope last week. Mr. Lecraw has handled 
the marine underwriting of the Com- 
mercial Union for the last ten years 
and in 1920 received his appointment 
from the Boston following the death of 
Ward Williams. 
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REPAIR COSTS EXCEED VALUE 
Steamer “Impoco” Injured by Strand- 
ing, Net to be Rezaired; Vessel Can 
Be Replaced For Less 





Graphicaliy bearing out the truth of 
statements that the cost of repairs to 
damaged vessels are far out of propor- 
tion to their selling values is the report 
received on the vessel “Impoco,” a Brit- 
igh steamer which ran on Blonde Rock 
recently off the southwestern coast of 
Nova Scotia and was subsequently re- 
floated and brought to Halifax. The 
steamer “will not be repaired,” the re- 
port states, “as was originally planned, 
it was announced at the office of the 
Imperial Oi] Company in Halifax. The 
decision is understood to be due to the 
fact that steamers cost less in England 
today than the repairs necessary to the 
tanker.” 

Insuring steamers these days under 
a single valuation policy is notoriously 
hazardous. The British Joint Hull Com- 
mittee has a compulsory dual valuation 
system for underwriting hulls, an ideal 
scheme theoretically, and used by the 
companies constituting the Committee. 
Non-member companies, however, not 
bound by any. agreement, are accepting 
risks under the best terms possible 
and often waive the point of insisting 
upon a much higher valuation for par- 
tial losses than for total losses. Sev- 
eral American companies are writing 
hulls with only the slightest difference, 
if any, between the two valuations and 
by so doing invite constructive total 
losses whenever a vessel sustains seri- 
ous damage. The “Impoco” is a strik- 
ing example of what may happen to hull 
underwriting accounts, while the abnor- 
mal discrepancy between hull values 
and repair costs continues. It is to be 
assumed that one or two years at least 
will pass before proper relationships 
are restored between these two items 
which count so heavily in the fixing of 
hull rates and the subsequent making 
of an underwriting profit. 





MARINE BOARD ELECTIONS 

Cornelius Eldert, Atlantic Mutual, 
was elected president last week of the 
new Board of Underwriters of New 
York following the consolidation of that 
body with the National Board of Mar- 
ine Underwriters. The other officers 
include Harry Bird, Talbot, Bird & Co., 
vice-president; Clayton Platt, Platt, Ful- 
ler & Co., secretary; and W. D. Des- 
pard, Union-Hispano, treasurer. This 
organization will continue to perform 
the services connected with marine 
loss reporting, surveying, and so forth, 
that the two Boards did formerly at 
considerable needless expense due to 
duplication of effort. 





MARINE ASSOCIATION MEETING 

William H. McGee was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Marine Un- 
derwriters of the United States to suc- 
ceed Cornelius Eldert, president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, at the third annual 
meeting held on Monday at 51 Wall 
Street. The other officers, F. C. Bus- 
well, Home, vice-president, and A. T. 
Barry, F. H. & C. R. Osborn, secretary- 
treasurer, were re-elected. The various 
standing committees were also reap- 
pointed for the ensuing year. Nothing 
of especial interest came before the 
meeting, business being purely routine. 





MARGARET CHUBB MARRIED 

Miss Margaret Chubb, daughter of 
Hendon Chubb, was married last Satur- 
day to James Russell Parsons, of 108 
East Wighty-second Street, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Orange, N. J. Mr. Par- 
sons is the son of the late James Rus- 
sell Parsons, former Consul General in 
Mexico under President Roosevelt. The 
bridal couple are now on their honey- 
moon, 


CALVIN BARKER DEAD 
While visiting in Cleveland, Ohic, 
‘Calvin Barker, retired head of the Bar- 
ker, Frost & Chapman Co., prominent 
insurance agency of Toledo, Ohio, died 





suddenly last week following an attack. 


of indigestion. Mr. Barker was buried 
_ at Toledo last Saturday. 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND 





H. W. Lowe, Col. A. H. Wray, Neal 
Pearce, and B. G. Chapman, Jr. 
Among Passengers on “Olympic” 





London, Eng., May 21, 1921.—Insur- 
ance men on the “Olympic” which ar- 
rived in England today included Henry 
W. Lowe, of Johnson & Higgins; Col. 
A. H. Wray, former United States man- 
ager of the Commercial Union; R. N. 
N. M. Pearce, marine underwriter and 
broker; and B. G. Chapman, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Central Fire of 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Chapman, who is accompanied 
by Mrs. Chapman, is to take a short 
trip on the Continent. 

Col. Wray, who is making one of his 
quick trips, will remain in England 
only a short time, and will then return. , 
He is to see some of his old friends. 

Mr. Lowe is accompanied by mem- 
bers of his family and Mr. Pearce by 
Mrs. Pearce. 





J. R. MOORE SUCCEEDS GOODWIN 





New Assistant Secretary of National 
Automobile Conference Trained 
in the West 





J. R. Moore has been elected assist- 
ant secretary of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference’ and sec- 
retary of the Eastern and New England 
Conferences to succeed Ralph H. Good- 
win who has resigned as of July 1 to 
become manager of the Fireman’s Fund 
Eastern automobile department in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Moore has been associated 
with Marsh & McLennan in the New 
York office, but is a Western man by 
birth and by training and possesses a 
wide knowledge of automobile insur- 
ance conditions in that part of the coun- 
try. ; 

He was assistant secretary of the 
St. Paul F. & M. at the home office for 
several years and was also in charge 
of the automobile department. Upon 
leaving the company he came to New 
York and went with Marsh & McLen- 
nan. In St. Paul Mr. Moore served on 
several committees of the Western 
Automobile Conference. 





CHANGE COMPANIES’ NAMES 

A. W. McAlister, president of the 
group of Greensboro, N. C., fire insur- 
ance companies commonly known as 
the “Original Four,” announced today a 
change in the name of two of the com- 
panies, the change to become effective 


as soon as new policy forms can be se- ° 


cured. The Southern Underwriters be- 
comes the George Washington Fire 
Insurance Company, and the Underwrit- 
ers of Greensboro becomes the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Fire Insurance Company. 
The other two companies in the “Ori- 
ginal Four” group are the Pilot Fire In- 
surance Company and The McAlister 
Underwriters, the latter being an un- 
derwriters agency, with the three other 
companies as the underwriting compa- 
nies. 
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Smoke and Cinder 
Club Official Changes 


NECESSITATED BY TRANSFERS 








J. Stewart Akers, G. S. Petrik, P. J. 
Mullen, W. H. Sutton and Chas. 
B. Smith Honored 





Several changes have recently been 
made among the officers of the Smoke 
and Cinder Club of Pittsburgh, due to 
the transfer of men from the Pittsburgh 


field. 
J. H. Bonney, the first vice-president 


of the Club having been transferred 
from Pittsburgh to Baltimore, J. Stew- 
art Akers of the Glens Falls, was pro- 
moted to.the office of first vice-presi- 
dent, and G. S. Petrik of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe was rewarded, for 
his faithful services as secretary of the 
Club and editor of the Club paper, 
known as “Clinkers,” by being elected 
to the position of second vice-president. 

The consequent vacancy in the office 
of secretary was filied by the election 
of Paul J. Mullen of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance Company, who takes up the secre- 
tarial and editorial duties for the re- 
mainder of this year.. The Club treas- 
urer, Reid H. Colhoun, having been 
transferred from Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia, was obliged to resign his office 
and William H. Sutton of the Queen 
Insurance Company was elected to 
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serve out the remainder of Mr. (Col- 
houn’s term as treasurer. 

A change in the membership commit- 
tee was necessitated when H. J. Robin- 


son of the London and Lancashire, who 
was chairman of the committee, was 
called into the home office at Hartford 
to act as assistant secretary of the var- 


ious companies controlled by the Lon- 
don and Lancashire interests. Mr. Rob- 


inson’s successor in the Pittsburgh 
field, Charies B. Smith, was elected to 
fill the vacancy on the membership 
committee, the other members of which 
are T. Howard Bacon of the Security 


and W. Van Iderstine of the Northern 
Assurance. 

The officers of the Smoke and Cinder 
Club are making extensive preparations 
for the Annual Outing and Field Day 
which will be held at Hotel Bartlett, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., on Wednesday, 
June 15.. Numerous contests at indoor 
and outdoor sports are being arranged 
and all indications point to the coming 
event being one of the best attended 
and most enjoyable in the Club’s his 
tory. 





GUSTAVE WOLLAEGER, JR., DEAD 





President of Concordia Fire Passes On 





After Eleven Months’ _Iiiness; 
Was Prominent Business Man 
Gustave Wollaeger, Jr., president of 
the Coneordia Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, died on June 2 at Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr.. Wollaeger’s death followed 
an illness of eleven months of acrodyn- 


ia. Mr. Wollaeger was born in Mil 
waukee in 1872, the son of Gustav Wol- 
laeger, the organizer of the company. 
He was a graduate of Harvard and prac 
tised law until elected assistant secre 
tary of the Concordia Fire. He later 
was advanced to the secretaryship and 
then was elected president on the death 
of George Brumder. 

Mr. Wollaeger was a prominent social 


and business man, having held a num 
ber of State commissions and regencles 
on the Educational Board. He was @ 
member of leading clubs and of the 
Western Insurance Bureau; of the la¥ 
committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; a director of the 


Second Ward Savings Bank; and vice 
president of the Northwestern Litho 
graphing Company. The funeral was 
held last Saturday at which prominent 
insurance men served as pallbearers. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








— 


Surety Companies 
Lose Important Case 


yICTORY FOR SUPT. PHILLIPS 








Liability Under Depository Bonds is 
Upheld; Failure of Bank Caused 
Insurance Failures 





Former Supreme Court Justice Alden 
Chester, Official referee to whom was 
referred four important actions brought 
by Jesse S. Phillips, State Superinten- 
dent of Insurance on depository bonds 
issued by the National Surety Company 
of New York, the Maryland Casualty 
Company and the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, has filed decisions sustaining 
the Superintendent of Insurance in all 
four suits and rendering judgments in 


favor of the Superintendent against the 
surety companies in the sum of $300,000 
plus interest and costs. A counterclaim 


made by the National Surety Company 
against the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to recover $77,414.41, which it had 
paid on account of one of its deposi- 
tory bonds is dismissed with costs to 
the Superintendent. 

The actions were brought by Super- 
intendent Phillips in October 1919 on 
four depository bonds given by the 
surety companies to secure deposits 
made by the Seneca Fire Insurance 
company and the New York Nationa! 
Insurance Company, two fire insurance 
companies of Buffalo, New York, with 
the North Penn Bank of Philadelphia. 
After considerable delay caused largely 
by the defendants, the trial of the ac- 
tions commenced before Judge Chester 
in November 1920 and continued for 
four weeks. 

The suits were bitterly opposed by 
the surety companies, and it is said 
that they have spent a small fortune 
in defending same to vindicate the con- 
struction placed by them on their own 
printed forms of depository bonds 
which was in their own favor and con- 
trary to the construction placed on such 
bonds by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. The failure of the surety com- 
panies to pay their depository bonds 
precipitated sudden failure upon the 
two insurance companies which had 
deposits in the defunct bank. 

On July 17, 1919, the Commissioner 
of Banks of Pennsylvania found that 
the North Penn Bank of Philadelphia 
was insolvent and took possession of 
it. The following day the Superintendent 
of Insurance learned that the New York 
National Insurance Company had on de- 
posit with the North Penn Bank $231,- 
793.37, and the Seneca Fire Insurance 
Company had on deposit $256,000. He 
immediately sent examiners of the New 
York State Department of Insurance to 
examine both companies. It was found 
that the security held by them covering 
such deposits in the North Penn Bank 
were depository bonds of four promi- 
nent surety companies. The New York 
National Insurance Company held bonds 
of the following surety companies in 
the following amounts: National Surety 
Company of New York, N. Y., $100,000; 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company of 


Baltimore, Maryland, $50,000. The Sen- 
eca Fire Insurance Company held the 
following bonds: National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, N. Y., $125,000; 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, $100,000. 

Immediately upon the failure of the 
bank, the officers of the two insurance 
companies called wpon the surety com- 
panies to pay their bonds, but the sure- 
ty companies refused to pay, basing 
such refusal on the ground that the 
printed clauses in their printed forms 
of bond providing that it “would pay 
to the depositor all funds properly to 
the credit of the depositor” meant only 
money deposits and that the deposits of 
the two insurance companies were not 
deposits of money but were largely de- 
posits of checks of the J. J. Boland 
Company, Inc., the general agent of the 
two insurance companies, drawn on an 
overdrawn account of the Boland Com- 
pany with the North Penn Bank and 
deposited to the credit of the two in- 
surance companies. 

A further ground of refusal was that 
the bonds had been fraudujently ob- 
tained in that the officers of the insur- 
ance companies knew when they ob- 
tained the bonds that the North Penn 
Bank was insolvent and that it was the 
duty of the officers of the insurance 
companies to inform the sureties that 
the bank was insolvent. With the de- 
posits gone and the surety companies 
refusing to pay, Superintendent Phil- 
lips found each insurance company was 
in a hazardous condition. Mr. Phillips 
personally examined the depository 
bonds and the facts on which the sure- 
ties had refused to pay and advised 
the surety companies that in his opin- 
ion they were liable on their bonds and 
urged prompt payment so as to avert 
failure of the two fire insurance com- 
panies. The sureties contended that 
the construction placed on their printed 
depository bonds by the Superintendent 
was incorrect and they desired to have 
the meaning of their printed form of 
bond construed by the courts. The re- 
sult of their failure to pay was that the 
New York National Insurance Company 
failed op August 5, 1919 with assets in- 
sufficient to reinsure its outstanding 
risks. 

The Seneca Fire Insurance Company 
failed twelve days after the New York 
National Insurance Company. In the 
case of the Seneca Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the National Surety Company 
paid on account of its bond the sum of 
$77,414.41, which it collected from its 
re-insurers, it having re-insured its en- 
tire liability with other companies. 
This sum was paid too late to save the 
Seneca Fire Insurance Company from 
liquidation, but the sum was used by 
the Superintendent of Insurance to re- 
insure all outstanding policies of the 
Seneca Company and this saved the 
policyholders of the Seneca Company 
the loss of their insurance. A counter 
action to recover back the sum of $77,- 
414.41 was dismissed by Judge Chester. 
The Maryland Casualty Company, which 
is a foreign company, refused to pay 
anything on its printed depository bond 
of $100,000. Had it also paid its bond, 
or part of it, it would not have been 


necessary to liquidate the Seneca Com- 


pany. 


Summer Season Brings 
Big Casualty Lines 


AGENTS SHOULD HUSTLE 





General Business Takes Vacation, But 
General Insurance Agent Has 
Many Opportunities 





Approaching Summer weather should 
not influence the casualty insurance ag- 
ent to let-up in his efforts to write busi- 
ness. This season of the year brings 
more varied opportunities to the casual- 
ty agent than any two other seasons 
combined. Companies writing multiple- 
line insurance offer to their -fieldmen 
an unusual opening——the agent who can 
intelligently write several lines of in- 
surance for a reputable company is in 
on the ground floor of a structure which 
holds forth promise of a rich future. 

The fellow who specializes in any 
one branch may be earning a comfort- 
able income but he suffers his off-sea- 
son. On the other hand, the agent who 
is competent to write all lines not only 
earns a good income but he never has 
an off-season. Commonsense will tell 
the field man which course he should 
follow. 

Superficial thinkers are in the habit 
of taking things easy as soon as the 
straw hat season begins. Vacation talk 
takes the place of business talk. Going 
home on the train at night, Mr. Casual- 
ty Agent shares a seat with Mr. Life 
Agent, and the latter opines that busi- 
ness is dull, that the summer is always 
a poor season for life insurance busi- 





On the re-insurance of the Seneca 
Company policyholders the Superin- 
tendent saved for creditors $44,000 of 
assets and he has paid to Seneca credi- 
tors a dividend of 90 per cent on their 
claims and will pay them in full and 
give the stockholders a large dividend 
if the judgments rendered against the 
sureties are paid. If the judgments on 
the depository bonds given by the sure- 
ties to the New York National Insur- 
ance Company are paid the Superin- 
tendent will pay creditors and policy- 
holders of the New York National in 
full and perhaps give the stockholders 
a small dividend. 

The results obtained from the pro- 
ceedings taken by the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance in the liquidation of 
the Seneca Company and the speed and 
accuracy with which the many difficult 
problems of law and insurance present- 
ed by the failure of the company were 
handled by Department officials is con- 
vincing proof of the wisdom of the 
legislature in placing upon an impar- 
tial State official, equipped with perma- 
nent assistants in the regular employ 
of the State, and familiar with all 
phases of insurance, the burden of un- 
ravelling the knotty problems which go 
with every failure, aside from the in- 
surance problems which are baffling 
to the best lawyers unfamiliar with in- 
surance technique. 

Clarence C. Fowler, Chief of the Li- 
quidation Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance is the Special Dep- 
uty in charge of the liquidations of the 
Seneca and New York National com- 
panies. 


life insurance it most assuredly is not 
true of casualty insurance. 

There are numerous activities pecul- 
iar to the summer months which occa- 
sion need for the various forms of pro- 
tection offered by. casualty insurance 
policies. The agent who is on the job 
is surprised at the volume of business 
just waiting for some one to go after 
it. He recalls the fact that last year he 
did a creditable amount of business dur- 
ing June and July, even though he did 
not work hard. August was blank—he 
took his vacation then. He remembers 
that, as he checked up his last year’s 
production, he vowed to himself that 
the next summer would find him hust- 
ling every day of every week, and that 
he would postpone his vacation until 
early Fall. 

This wise agent discovered, after a 
casual investigation of his accounts, 
that the summer months offer a very 
lucrative business in the following 
lines: 

Accident Insurance 


Persons travel more extensively, 
thereby subjecting themselves to dan- 
ger of accidents. Consequently now is 
the time to talk accident protection. 
Many long trips and journeys are tak- 
en; week-end trips are the usual thing 

get in touch with those who take 
them, for they must be cognizant of the 
danger incurred. Bathing, boating and 
canoeing parties furnish good prospects. 
The man who takes his family on week- 
end auto rides appreciates the protec- 
tion offered by an accident policy. 

Automobile Lines 

Every one who owns an auto drives 
it in the summer time; autos are in 
season now. In addition to the per- 
sonal accident coverage, the driver 
and the owner require other policy 
forms. Automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage are two forms which prac- 
tically sell themselves. No matter how 
careful a driver a man may be, he 
needs to be protected by collision in- 
surance. The country roads are crowd- 
ed with automobiles over the week-end, 
and the traffic on the city streets at any 
times endangers any car. 

The increasing number of automobile 
thefts has made the majority of the 
companies wary of accepting risks in 
certain sections of the country, for the 
companies suffered big losses under the 
valued-form policy. Now that the de- 
ductible form policy is in vogue there 
should be a marked imvrovement in 
the experience of the companies. The 
car owner realizes the need of protec- 
tion against theft, hence every owner is 
a prospect. 

Then there is the need for fire and 
transportation protection. The automo- 
bJJe owner is a host of prospects in him- 
self. The automobile branch of insur- 
ance provides an expansive field in 
which to work, and many agents are de- 
voting their best efforts to acquire the 
proper knowledge to write this new 
business intelligently. 

Burglary Insurance 


Homes are left unprotected while 
the folks are on their vacation, which 
fact is responsible for the large num- 
ber of homes burgled during the sum- 
mer months. Warm weather necessi- 
tates opening the windows, and many 
persons, on leaving the house to spend 
an evening at the theater or in visiting, 
forget or think it unnecessary to close 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Niagara Fire Outing 

Every one of the 300 or so workers 
at the home office of the Niagara, 123 
William Street, will be on hand on the 
dot of 9 o’clock next Tuesday morning 
—no, not at the office, but on Pier II, 
at the foot of Wall Street. For that’s 
the big day when all hands will pite 
aboard the steamer “Seagate” and take 
a run up ‘~ Whitestone Landing. There 
will be music and dancing on the boat, 
a baseball game in the morning, dinner 
furnished by the company, and races, 
sports and games in the afternoon, 
with prizes for the winners. The re- 
turn trip will begin at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. William Martin is chairman 
of the committee. 


Wedding Bells 

Streamers of white ribbon, flowers 
and gifts adorning the desk of Miss 
Caroline Nordman in the re-insurance 
department of the Niagara Fire home 
office, 123 William Street, gave notice 
that the spirit of June had invaded the 
place. Miss Nordman on Monday be- 
came the bride of Harold Williams, a 
former employe of the same office. The 
honeymoon trip was to Washington. 

- * 


Getting Settled 
The Travelers is getting settled down 
in its new quarters at 55 John Street, 
although a number of departments will 
not move in until early fall. The spe- 
cial agents, now in the Dutch Street 
annex, will move into their permanent 
new quarters within the next three 
weeks, it is expected. 
ee 6 
Old Policyholder Dies 
Frank M. Biair, holder of life policy 
No. 209 of the Travelers, died recently. 
That policy, as its number indicates, 
was taken out in the early days of the 
company, says “Protection.” In fact 
Mr. Blair was a clerk in the home office 
of the Travelers at Hartford, at a time 
when there were only five other clerks 
in the home office. Today there are 
more than 4,200 employes there and 
the numbers on the life policies run up 
into the hundred-thousands. 
* ” * 
Here’s a New Line 
There has appeared on the street a 
demand for laundry insurance. It is 
the desire of the assureds to secure cov- 
erage against theft and pilferage espe- 
cially, in connection with which might 
be added the straight fire line, of laun- 
dry bundles, or articles from laundry 
bundles, while in transit or in the 
hands of the steam laundry. Compa- 
nies adding coverages to their already 
wide range should be interested in this 
proposition. 
* * @ 
Goes to Attend Alumni 
James R. Garrett, manager of the Na- 
tional Casualty, 49 Maiden Lane, has 
gone to Chicago to attend the alumni 
banquet of Northwestern University. 
Mr. Garrett also will visit his folks 
whom he has not seen since he came 
East fifteen years ago. 
* * 


Beefsteak Dinner 

The New York Compensation Claim 
Section of the Maryland Casualty Co., 
held its first annual Beefsteak Dinner 
on Saturday night at Lucca’s Cafe, 
West 44th Street. In addition to an abun- 
dance of good beefsteak, a large supply 
of modified beer was on tap together 
with plenty of mirth and melody. 
James J. Mahoney, New York counsel 
for the Maryland and Otto Kaufmann, 
New York claim manager, were among 








Ww. J. 
Nunan presided; Russell Carson and 
Joseph P. Griffin sang in splendid style 
with the assistance of M. J. Gibson at 


the guests and spoke briefly. 


the piano. The proceedings closed in 
fairly good order at a late hour. 
ss *@ 
Back From Bridal Trip 
J. J. Meador, first assistant secretary 
of the U. S. Casualty, 80 Maiden Lane, 
returned Monday from a bridal trip to 
find his desk laden with flowers, a humi- 
dor and silver articles. Mr. Meador 
was married June 1. 
ss ¢ 
Off For Foliday 
Arthur C. Hornickel, chief underwrit- 
er in the local department of the Con- 
tinental, 80 Maiden Lane, is away on 
his summer vacation of two weeks. 
Norman T. Robertson, president of 
the American Eagle, is out of the city 
on a three weeks’ summer holiday. 
ss ¢- #6 
Veterans Benefit By New Rule 
About 25 employes in the home office 
of the Continental, 80 Maiden Lane, 
benefit by a new rule going into effect 
this summer which gives workers who 
have been with the company for 25 
years, three, instead of two weeks’ va- 
cation. 
s ¢ ¢& 
Stone Is Improving 
George J. Stone, head of the metro- 
politan claim department of the U. S. 
Casualty, has been detained at home 
for two weeks by severe inflammation 
of the eyes. They are now slowly im- 
proving and Mr. Stone hopes to be back 
at his désk next week. 





COMMERCIAL BRANCHING OUT 





To Write Burglary Insurance July 1; 
J. W. Lehti Appointed Manager 
New Department 





The Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Company of Newark has appointed J. 


W. Lehti as manager of its newly or- . 


ganized burglary department, which 
will be ready to begin writing business 
about July 1. 

Residence, bank, mercantile, safe and 
robbery lines witl be written; the com- 
pany confining its operations to these 
lines at first. Mr. Lehti has had con- 
siderable experience in the burglary un- 
derwriting field and is a man capable 
of organizing and developing this 
branch of the business. 

In 1906 Mr. Lehti began his insur- 
ance career with the Ocean Acc‘dent & 
Guarantee. He went with the Amer- 
ican Surety in 1918, when that company 
started its burglary department; he 
occupies a position with the American 
Surety today. 
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Continental Casualty 
Capital $1,000,000 





_ BUSINESS 





Company Owned Largely By Field 
Organization, Active Officers and 
Department Heads 





President H. G. B. Alexander of the 
Casualty Company an- 


Continental 
nounces that its capital stock has been 
increased to $1,000,000. At the same 
time $400,000 has been added to its 
surplus, thus making capital and sur- 
plus in excess of $1,750,000. 

This has been accomplished by the 
declaration of a stock dividend of $100,- 
000 and the sale of $200,000 of addi- 
tional capitalsstock. The additional 
stock was issued at three times par and 
was entirely taken by present stock- 
holders and by the field and office asso- 
ciates of the Continental who desired 
to join with those already in control 
of this growing company. 


The stock was disposed of in seven- 


teen days actual working time and was 
112 per cent over-subscribed. 


Several years ago President H. G. B. 
Alexander formed the idea of having the 
Continental owned in part by its active 
general agents, believing that such an 
organization would accomplish much in 
building up a large international cas- 
ualty institution, and with but two ex- 
ceptions, the Continental is owned and 
controlled by the field organization and 
its active officers and department 
heads. 


During the year 1920 the Continental 
wrote, in all lines, premiums aggregat- 
ing $12,359,609.43 and production of 
business for the first five months of this 
year as compared with the same period 
last year shows an increase of practi- 
cally 85 per cent. 

The Continental is now transacting 
business in every state in the Union 
and the Dominion of Canada. 
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The “‘Home”’ of Au 


Metropoli 

















Chester M. Cloud 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


. Phone: John 1363 
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tan Agent 





GROWING RAPIDLY 


SUMMER SEASON BRINGS 


BIG CASUALTY LINES 
(Continued from page 27) 
the windows. Screens are no protec. 
tion against intruders. 
While on their vacation, many per. 
sons suffer the loss of persona! belong. 
ings. Strange maids and_ servants 


have access to the traveier’s room: ho- 
tel thieves reap rich harvests in the 
summer time. The agent who combines 
wisdom with persistence will get in 
touch with folks who travel. 


Rain Insurance 


This new branch of insurance is find- 
ing a ready market. Everyone knows 
that rain causes the postponement of 
humerous outdoor activities and events 
during the summer months, and that 
rain also brings big losses to exposi- 
tions, fairs, fetes, and so forth. Rain 


insurance offers protection against 
financial loss in connection with out- 
door events. The extent of the field 
this form of insurance covers is as 
great as it is varied; consequently the 


agent who writes this line has no end 
of prospects. Baseball games are 
scheduled every day, and practically 
every large city has at least three home 
games a week. Athletic meets are held 


throughout the summer. Carnivals, 
fairs, expositions, and fetes occur fre 
quently and regularly. All need pro- 
tection—and it is not difficult to con- 


vince the promoters of the value of 
rain insurance. 


Aviation Insurance 

The summer season brings out the 
airplane, the seaplane and the airships. 
Commercial aviation is making good 
progress; aviation for sport, pleasure, 
and business trips booms in the warm 
months. Regular air routes are covered 
daily by passenger planes. [nsurance 
companies, practically all of the pro 


gressive companies, offer various forms 
of aircraft insurance. Trip tickets are 
available at very reasonable rates. Col 
lision, fire, liability and property dam 
age coverage is offered todzvy. And 
the agent who acquaints himself with 
this fast growing branch of insurance 
will grow with the business. 

All in all, the summer months do 
offer the industrious field man plenty 
of business—if he sticks to his work. 
This bunkum of the summer being 4 
poor time for business is a state of 
mind, not actual fact, and th« casually 
agent who attends to his knitting dur- 
ing June, July and August will have 
this fact impressed upon him. 





Leonhard T. Hands, deputy insurance 
commissioner of Michigan, has been 4? 
pointed commissioner of that state to 
succeed Frank H. Ellsworth, who of 
signed recently to become vice-#e 
dent of the newly organize = 
Fidelity & Surety Company. \!r. Han : 
has had a number of years’ experien¢ 
in the Michigan department and ig re 
garded as a very capable man. 
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=| Cl 1 2 3 ASKS FOR RECEIVER 
Co-Insurance ause Value of property........ oo ae neceseseeeccesvens $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
Explained Simply Amount of insurance required by 80 per cent co- Lion Bonding & Surety Declared In- 
nad ra ua clause ..... peseesecscetoesesvesess 8,000 8,000 8,000 solvent by lowa Insurance Commis- 
| L Is NECESSARY mount of insurance carried.................... 6,000 8,000 6,000 sioner After Examination 
KNOWLEDGE Amount of risk assumed by policyholder by reason : , 

: . of shortage in amount of insurance carried... 2,000 none 2,000 Following the report of A. C. Savage, 
| Co-insurance Clause Now Applies to Amount of loss suffered................s+++000-- 4,000 4,000 8,000 insurance commissioner of Iowa, declar- 
Burglary Insurance; Agent and Amount of loss paid by insurance company........ 3,000 4,000 6,000 ing the company insolvent, the Attorney 
Broker Should Understand It Amount of loss to be stood by policyholders....... 1,000 none 2,000 General of Iowa has filed a petition in 

the District Court asking for a receiver- 

Now that the 80 per cent co-insurance Some questions often asked in con- required, as well as in losses that ex- paw ota the Lion Bonding & Surety of 

clause has been introduced in residence nection with the co-insurance clause, ceed the amount of insurance carried. The coms any has been in the hands 
| purglary insurance, says “Protection,” and the answers to them, follow: Q.—If the policyholder carries insur- of the Nelrauien iemavance denartnent 
its provisions and operations must be Question—Does the 80 per cent co-in- ance equal to 80 per cent of the vajue : 1 ths. C i ep Sav. 
understood by every agent and broker. surance clause mean that the insurance of his jewelry, silverware and furs, oe ee bya be ae tha aaa a 
The clause has been used for years in company pays only 80 per cent of each does the policy pay him exactly the oars Ay ey oa eee om eee morgan 
fire insurance on mercantile and manu- loss sustained? same as if there were no co-insurance 0m of the company in conjunction 
facturing risks. Answer—No. clause? the insurance departments of Nebraska, 
The residence burglary co-insurance Q.—Why is it called a co-insurance A.—Yes. Kansas and Missouri. 
clause requires the. policyholder to al- a ‘i sii 3 Q.—What is the object of the co-in- 
| ays carry a certain amount of insur- .—Because the policyholder is made surance clause? ' 
ooo (a proportion to the value of cer- 4 co-insurer on each loss of jewelry, A.—To equalize the cost of insurance er ee 
tain specified property covered); if he silverware and furs, when he does not among policyholders. To eliminate dis- Vice-President of F. & C. Discusses 
lives up to this requirement all losses carry insurance on his jewelry, silver- crimination in the cost of protection. Surety Problems at Meeting of 
— are paid in full (up to the amount of in- ware and furs, equal to 80 per cent of To make the owner of considerable Detroit Agents 
surance) by the insurance company; pra value of such property cov- ag aed pay in proportion to his risk. 
and if he does not live up to this re- ered. The man who has $10,000 worth of 3 ahead 
NES quirement the clause compels him to Q.—What is a co-insurer? property is more of a mark for burglars videlity & Casualty Gemeun, aan = 
pay out of his own pocket a share of A.—One who insures under the same than the man with $2,500 worth of guest at a dtaner at the ‘Detroit Ath- 
each loss. terms as the other. Under the co-in- property. If both carry $2,000 insur- letic Club last week which was ar- 
‘otec- If the agent harks back to his school surance clause the situation is exactly ance, both are equally protected, at the ranged by the Detroit office of the com- 
days and remembers that process the same as if an insurance company same cost, against small losses. The pany Company representatives in the 
per: known as “proportion” he has no diffi- issued a policy for less than 80 per cent man with $10,000 worth of property Michigan territory attended the dinner 
long- culty with this clause. He just has to of the value and the policyholder issued should pay more. The co-insurance in large numbers ; 
vants remember this proportion: to himself another policy for an amount clause compels the former man to carry Mr. Lunt delivered an address on the 
; ho- The amount of loss paid is to the equal to the difference between the $8,000 worth of insurance and the lat- subject of fidelity and surety bonds 
1 the amount of loss sustained as the amount amount of insurance required by the’ ter to carry $2,000. The inequity in which the field men found interesting 
bines of insurance carried is to the amount 80 per cent clause and the amount ac- charging for protection is thus correct- and educational Vice-president Lunt is 
ot in of insurance required. tually issued by the insurance company. ed and the owner of $10,000 is, of an authority on suretyship 
And here is how the clause would Q.—Is a policyholder always a co- course, better protected against big 7 
apply: insurer when he does not carry insur- losses when compelled to carry insur- 

1, Where the policyholder carried less ance equal to at least 80 per cent of the ance equal to 80 per cent of the value WILLOUGHBY SUCCEEDS OTIS 
find. insurance than required by the clause, value of his jewelry, silverware and of his property. Charles H. Willoughby, of Albany, 
nows and suffered a partial loss; furs covered? Always remember that the only prop- was elected to the position of executive 
nt of 2. Where the policyholder carried the A.—Yes. A co-insurer shares in all erty affected in any way by the 80 per secretary of the Insurance Federation 
vans amount of insurance required by the losses on such property but where there cent Residence Burglary Co-insurance of the State of New York at a meeting 
_that clause and suffered a partial loss; is no co-insurance clause a policyholder Clause, consists of jewelry, silverware of the executive committee held at the 
— 3. Where the policyholder carried less shares only in losses that exceed the nd furs, and that this clause does not office of the Preferred Accident, 80 
ae insurance than required and suffered a amount of his insurance. Under a co- apply if the amount of insurance on Maiden Lane, on Tuesday. Mr. Wil- 
mn, loss equal to the amount of insurance insurance clause he shares in all losses jewelry, silverware and furs equals or loughby succeeds Stanley Otis, re- 
-4 required : smaller than the amount of insurance exceeds $20,000. signed. 
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There are a hundred thousand of us. There are some who will tell you that the sales- 
an i ; man or persuader merely adds to the cost of what 
ships. We work in all parts of the country. There is is bought and, therefore, his efforts are of no 
good no city where you will not find us represented. , value to the community or the country. 
agure, 
bce We help to persuade you to do the things you There are those who say that insurance divested 
rance often neglect or put off. of its selling cost would be cheapened. 
2 pro- ; 
— We see to it that you are financially taken care If this is true then all those who sell merchan- 
» ok of if you meet with personal accident or illness. dise or service in every line of human endeavor 
i . : x and commercial activity are also parasites. 
And We protect you against loss for claims made 
finer against you for injuries to your employees or the But we do not believe that real thinking Ameri- 
/ public. cans will subscribe to this fallacy. 
hs do : . 
plenty We protect you against loss of property through Rather we believe that as of old the “laborer is 
— theft or the carelessness or dishonesty of others. worthy of his hire.” 
sing 
te of . : . . 
seal We see that you are reimbursed if your prop- And further we feel sure that in attempting to 
g dur erty is damaged or destroyed. destroy individualism, initiative and personal 
~ have liberty by undertaking to mutualize or socialize 
We are the Casualty Insurance Salesmen of all business activity, we would undermine, and 
America, and we earn our living, as do all other ultimately blast to pieces the commercial and 
urance honest persons, by being paid for what we pro- social structure of this magnificent and prosper- 
poy’ duce and the service we render to society. ous country. 
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THE WALL STREET 
EXPLOSION CASES 


(Continued from page 1) 


men’s Compensation Law and the 
terms or provisions stated in the Uni- 
versal Standard Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Policy of New York State. Among 
other things the employer is required, 
as a matter of law, to take out compen- 
sation insurance for the benefit of his 
employes, within the meaning of the 
Statute. The policy contract contains 
certain provisions which are important 
in these Wall Street explosion cases. 
By virtue of this contract the employer 
and the insurance carrier agree to pay 
promptly to any person thereto, under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law and 
in the manner therein provided, the 
entire amount of any sum due, and all 
installments thereto as they may be- 
come due, (1) to such person because 
of the obligation for compensation for 
any such injury imposed upon or ac- 
cepted by the employer under such of 
certain Statutes as may be applicable 
thereto, cited and described in an en- 
dorsement attached to the policy con- 
tract each of which Statutes are therein 
referred to as the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law and, (2) for the benefit of 
such person the proper cost of whatever 
medical, surgical, nurse or hospital serv: 
ices, medical or surgical apparatus or 
appliances and medicines, or, in the 
event of fatal injury, whatever funeral 
expenses are required by the provisions 
of such Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
Further, the policy contract provides 
that all of the provisions of each Work- 
men’s Compensation Law covered by 
the policy contract, shall be and remain 
a part of the policy contract as fully 
and completely as if written therein, 
o far as they apply to compensation or 
other benefits for any personal injury 
or death covered by the policy contract, 
while the policy contract shall remain 
in force. 

A limitation is provided in the policy 
contract that nothing therein shall op- 
erate to so extend the policy contract 
as to include within its terms any 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, scheme 
or plan not cited in an endorsement at- 
tached to the policy contract. There are 
many other provisions in the policy 
contract in faver of employes and the 
employer, and there are also very im- 
portant limitations expressly provided 
in the policy contract and in the Statute. 
These limitations are very important 
and, from time to time, they appear in 
the decisions of our Appellate Courts in 
affirming, reversing, or modifying 
awards by the State Industrial Com- 
mission. 

According to Law 

The Statute provides that compensa- 
tion is payable by an employer only 
for the disability or death of his em- 
ploye, resulting from an accidental per- 
sonal injury (Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, Section 10). The definition of such 
an injury is given in the Statute. “In- 
jury” and “personal injury” means only 
accidental injuries arising out of and 
in the course of employment and such 
disease or infection as may naturally 
and unavoidably result therefrom 
(Workmen’s Compensation Law, Sec- 
tion 3, subdivision 7). The definition 
of an accident is given by our Appellate 
Courts and it is an unlooked for mis- 
hap or an untoward event which is not 
expected or designed. It is limited so 
that an act done deliberately and wil- 
fully by a third party may be an acci- 
dent from the viewpoint of the employ- 
er and employe. The Commission and 
our Appellate Courts must be satisfied 
that an accident has happened within 
the meaning of the Statute before the 
presumptions established by Section 21 
of the Act can arise. Section 21 of the 
Workmen's Compensation Law is not a 
substitute for facts and does not help 
the employe in a particular case. The 
Commission is not authorized to make 
an award under the provisions of the 
_ Workmen’s Compensation Law, in the 





absence of at least some evidence that 
the employe sustained the alleged in- 
juries, within the meaning of an acci- 
dent and as provided in the Statute 
end within the meaning of the devisions 
rendered by our Appellate Courts. 

Each case in the Wall Street explosion 
will have some different facts in re- 
gard to the actual work, time, move- 
ment, and the purpose of the injured 
employe, at the moment of injury. In 
some cases no eye witness has been 
produced to prove, with any degree of 
reasonable certainty, just what the in- 
juved employe was doing at the moment 
of injury. No one has appeared who 
really knew whether or not the injured 
employe was actually killed or injured 
in the Wall Street explosion. In other 
cases employes were located in the 
Broad Street Hospital and also in the 
Morgue of New York City, and no one 
has appeared to prove conclusively 
whether or not the injured employe was 
going on a personal affair of his own; 
whether or not he was doing anything 
which he was employed to do; and 
whether or not he was doing anything 
incident to or connected with his em- 
ployment. In some cases, there is no 
proof or substantial evidence that the 
deceased employe sustained the alleged 
injuries in the explosion, within the 
meaning of the decisions rendered by 
our Appellate Courts. 

The Constitution of the State of New 
York (Act 1, Section 19) authorizes the 
adoption of a system of insurance to 
compensate employes for injuries with- 
out regard to fault. The common law 
gave the workman compensation for 
pain and suffering, as well as for loss 
of earnings, when the employer was at 
fault. The provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law take that remedy 
away and they substitute insurance 
within prescribed limits, irrespective of 
fault. The burden must be reasonable 
(Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 
243 U. S. 219, 240, 241; N. Y. Central 
R. R. Co. v. White, 243 U. S. 188, 207). 
Some of the limitations or prescribed 
limits provided in the Statute, applying 
to all claims for compensation, have be- 
come fixed principles of law running 
through all the decisions of our Appel- 
late Courts, in reversing or affirming 
awards of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. The Commission must have juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the 
claim for compensation. To illustrate, 
the business of the employer, on the 
day of the explosion, must be one of 
those specifically enumerated within the 
hazardous employments stated in Sec- 
tion 2 of the Statute. There are forty- 


seven groups of hazardous employments , 


provided in the act. If the business of 
the employer, on the day of the explo- 
sion, was not stated or included within 
the meaning of any of these forty-seven 
groups, the State Industrial. Commission 
has no jurisdiction of the claim for 
compensation and the employe or his 
dependents are not entitled to compen- 
sation within the meaning of the act 
and the decisions of our Appellate 
Courts. Not infrequently, it is neces- 








sary to argue this question of law be- 
fore our Appellate Courts, in order to 
determine the matter of jurisdiction in 
a given case. ’ 

Clark Case an Example 


Another very important limitation 
provided in the Statute is that the al- 
leged accidental injuries must arise 
“out of” and “in the course of” the em- 
ployment. These words have a clear 
and definite meaning and an award of 
compensation in any of the Wall Street 
explosion cases can be made under the 
Statute only when the injuries arise 
out of both (Matter of Lorchitsky v. 
Gotham Folding Box Co., 230 N. Y. 8; 
Clark v. Voorhees, Court of Appeals, 
decided April 19, 1921; Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, Sec. 3, sub. 7). The 
purpose of the act is to insure the work- 
man at the expense of the employer, 
against personal injuries not expected 
or designed by the workman himself, 
provided such injuries arise out of and 
in the course of his employment. But 
the Statute does not provide an in- 
surance against every accident happen- 
ing to the workman while he is engaged 
in the employment. The words “arising 
cut of” and “in the course of” employ- 
ment are also conjunctive and an award 
of compensation under the ‘statute can 
be sustained only when the accident 
arose both “out of” and “in the course 
of” employment, at the moment of in- 
jury. The injuries must be received 
while the workman is doing the duty 
he is employed to perform, and also as 
a natural incident of the work. It 
must be one of the risks connected with 
the employment, flowing therefrom as 
a natural consequence of the employe’s 
work and directly connected with his 
work for the employer in any given 
case. 

In the Clark case (supra) the undis- 
puted facts were that Clark left his em- 
ployer’s premises about 4 A. M., in 
his white working coat, for the purpose 
of going to a restaurant, about four hun- 
dred feet away, on a personal errand 
of his own, to get himself a cup of 
coffee. While in a public street, over 
which the employer had no jurisdiction, 
and in attempting to cross over at a 
street crossing, he was struck by a 
U. S. Mail truck and sustained injuries 
from which he died. Upon the facts in 
that case a friend was walking with 
Clark at the moment of injury and this 
friend said that it seemed to him that 
Clark was about his employer’s busi- 
ness. This was only an assertion on 
his part without any facts to support it. 
Our Court of Appeals held that the al- 
leged injuries did not arise “out of” 
and “in the course of” his employment. 
The further undisputed facts in the 
Clark case show that Clark furnished 
his Own meals and that his going for a 
cup of coffee was a personal matter of 
his own. Upon the facts in that case, 
the business of the employer ended 
when Clark got into the street, on his 
way to get a cup of coffee. In the light 
of the meaning of the words “out of” 
and “in the course of” an employment, 
as stated clearly in many of the de- 
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cisions under the British Workmen's 
Compensation Act and from which stat. 
ute these words of our act were takep 
it seems reasonable that any employer 
should not pay compensation for jp. 
juries sustained while the employe was 
not doing any duty that he was em. 
ployed to perform and that such jp. 
juries were not received as a natural 
incident of his work, as a matter of law 
On Personal Business ‘ 

By analogy, the same process of reg. 
soning can be applied to the Wall 
Street explosion cases, upon the facts 
in each case, where employes were jp. 
jured while they were going to lunch 
or upon other personal affairs of their 
own. The moment that such employes 
stepped upon the street, the business of 
the employer ended and the employe 
was without the protection of benefits 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
of the State of New York. As the Wal] 
Street explosion occurred very shortly 
after mid-day, so it was at that period 
of time when many people were upon 
the street, on their way to lunch. Prece. 


dent, therefore, to the Commission’s 
right to make an award of compensa- 
tion in a given Wall Street explosion 
case, there must be some proof in the 
record that the employe sustained a 
known and a determinable accident or 


mishap “in the course of” his employ- 
ment; that this accident or mishap 
arose “out of’ his employment; that 
this accident or mishap caused the 
worker injury to his person; and that 
the alleged injury caused disability or 
death (Matter of Carroll, 169 App. Diy, 
450; 218 N. Y. 435). There must be 
some proof to support an award by the 
Commission, in the light of the above 
limitations. A scintilla of evidence is 
not sufficient within the meaning of re 
cent decisions of our Appellate Courts. 
Reasoning by analogy and also similar- 
ity, is not conclusive in determining 
whether or not compensation shall be 
paid in any particular case. Each case 
is decided in the light of the facts pre 
sented in the record on appeal. The 
statute is framed on broad principles 
for the protection of the employer, the 
employe, and the State. It is possible 
to outline a case where an employe in- 
jured in the Wall Street explosion, 
might be entitled to compensation. But 
I believe that it is only the exceptional 
case, where the employe under the 
circumstances was subjected to a 
special and an increased hazard by rea- 
son of the employment. In most of the 
alleged injuries arising out of the Wall 
Street explosion, I believe that it is 
reasonable to say, as a matter of law, 
that many of the employes in the Wall 
Street explosion were only subjected to 
a risk, at the moment of injury, as 
sumed by the public in general. The 
undisputed facts in the record of each 
particular case will govern the infer- 
ences to be drawn from them. If the 
decision of the Commission is unfair, 
arbitrary, and unreasonable a question 
of law arises and our Appellate Courts 
may review the record on appeal and 
right the wrong (Matter of Rhyner, 171 
App. Div. 56). 

While reasoning by analogy and sim- 
ilarity is not conclusive, yet there are 


certain decisions of our Appellate 
Courts, which seem to be controlling in 
a certain class of Wall Street explosion 
cases, namely, those referred to in these 
decisions, where the employe was ona 
personal affair of his own, at the mo 
ment of injury, although he was in his 
regular working clothes, special o 
otherwise. 

In Matter of McInerney v. B. & §. 


R. R. Corp., 225 N. Y., 132, it was 4 
custom of the decedent to go for his 
dinner, to his home, which was not 00 
the employer’s premises, on week days 
taking the highway and, on Sundays, 
walking on the railroad right of way 
in order to avoid exposing himself 
the view of the people on the highway. 
He took this route “without objection 
on the part of the employer and in % 
doing “violated no enforced rule.” 
Sunday, as he was going to his custom 
ary dinner, he received injuries, causing 
death, by falling from a trestle which 
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was “within the limits of the railroad 
yards, in which yard he performed cer- 
tain of his duties.” The claimant in 
the McInerney case, at the moment of 
injury, Was in the livery of his employ- 
er, With his working harness on. 


The Court said: 
“phe Industrial Commission further 
as a conclusion that the accident 


d . 
iimdeceased ‘arose out of and in the 
course of his employment,’ but since 
we have findings of the specific circum- 


5 which gave rise to the accident, 
oe are to control. rather than the 
general conclusion drawn from them by 
the commission. 

“Tested by the general character of 
the undertaking in which the deceased 
was engaged at the time of the acci- 
dent, the latter did not arise in the 
course of or spring out of his employ- 
ment. Such a trip of an employe as he 
was taking is not under ordinary cir- 
cumstances part of the employment. It 
is true that it has been held many times 
that where an employer requests or 
customarily permits or in some place 
provided for them, the temporary in- 


terruption to their work thus caused 
will not be regarded as terminating 
their character as employes or as ex- 


cluding them from the protection of 
such law as our Compensation Act. 
But no case has been cited or found 
where an employe going for such a 
purpose to his home or other place se- 
lected by him a substantial distance 
away from the ‘ambit’ of his employ- 
ment and from the employer’s premises 
has been regarded as so engaged in the 
latter’s business that an accident then 
happening to him would be held to be 
one arising out of and in the course of 
his employment. On the contrary. it 
has been uniformly held that it did not 
so arise.” 

In De Salvio v. Menihan Co., 225 N. 
Y.,, at page 125, the claimant had 
crossed the room in which he was work- 
ing to talk to a fellow-employe who had 
been drafted and who would be required 
to leave work on account of the draft 
in a little while. The claimant wished 
to say good-bye to the drafted man be- 
fore he went to the front and, while 
the claimant was leaning on a bench 
connected with a splitting machine 
which was operated by the said drafted 
employe, the claimant’s right arm was 
caught in an unguarded cog-wheel and 
he sustained the alleged injuries. At 
the time that claimant walked across 
the room to greet his fellow-employe, he 
had finished the work that had been as- 
signed to him and he was waiting for 
the arrival of more work (p. 125 of the 
opinion by the Court). 

The Court said, at page 125: 

“In our opinion the accident did not 
in any degree arise out of or in the 
course of claimant’s employment.” 

At page 127, the Court said: 

“In each of these cases an award was 
sustained because the Court was able 
fairly to say that between the work for 
which the employe was engaged and 
the disputed act which led to the acci- 
dent there was either naturally or as 
the result of some act of the employer 
or of custom a real relationship which 
brought the accident within the range 
of employment, and, therefore, it could 
be said to have arisen out of and in the 
course of the employment: 


_ But in the present case we search 
: vain for any such feature of rela- 
— There was no connection be- 
ween the employment for which claim- 
0 Was engaged, of making soles, and 
= trip across the shop to say good- 
Me toa fellow employe. This act did 
ts enable him either directly or in- 
in vUy: in a tangible sense, the better 
oem his work, discharge his du- 
ig food carry forward the interests of 
rs i” er. It was not a natural in- 
hired to the work for which he was 
pha It did not grow out of any em- 
ing icy where he was justified in tak- 
oh a2 unusual step to protect his em- 
oyer’s interest. It was simply and 
¥ the expression of a private de- 


sire and the consummation of a per- 
sonal purpose. However natural and 
even commendable his act may have 
been it was neither beneficial to his 
employer nor to himself in the way of 
completing and performing his work.” 

In DeVoe v. The New York State 
Railways, 169 App. Div., 472, a motor- 
man, employed by a street railway 
company, who, after finishing his work 
for the day, was struck by an automo- 
bile as he was going from the car barn 
to catch a car to the city to have his 
watch tested in compliance with the 
rules of his employer. It was held that 
he was not, at the time of the accident, 
an “employe” within the meaning of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

The Court said, at page 478:, 

“It was not an incident of the em- 
ployment, but a condition of the em- 
ployment. The master had a perfect 
right to say that it would not employ 
anyone who did not have his watch 
tested every two weeks and the fact 
that the employer paid for having the 
test made does not alter the case in the 
least * * * he was not employed to 
have his watch tested; it was necessary 
to the contract of employment that he 
should have such test made. His em- 
ployment was that of a motorman and 
any accident arising out of such employ- 
ment while engaged therein comes with- 
in the provisions of the Statute. But 
when he delivered over his car, signed 
his record, and passed out into the 
street, he was no longer engaged in the 
hazardous employment mentioned in 
the statute and he took the risks which 
any other citizen takes in going upon 
the public highway.” 

At page 479, the Court said: 


“Having his watch tested was not a 
part of his service to the master. He 
was simply performing a _ condition 
which was necessary for him to per- 
form to qualify him to remain in the 
employment.” 

In Matter of McNicol, 215 Mass., 499, 
the Court said: 


“But it excludes an injury which can- 
not fairly be traced to the employment 
as a contributing proximate cause and 
which comes from a hazard to which 
the workman would have been equally 
exposed, apart from the employment. 
The accident must be incidental to the 
character of the business and not inde- 
pendent of the relation of master and 
servant. It need not have been fore- 
seen or expected, but after the event 
it must appear to have its origin in a 
risk connected with the employment 
and to have flowed from that source as 
a rational consequence.” 

In Bylow v. St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, 179 App. Div. 555, an employe 
went for his lunch at a boarding house 
where he took his meals. He had to 
cross over 2,000 feet of the land of his 
employer and also to cross railroad 
tracks on his employer’s land. While 
upon the premises of his employer he 
was killed by a backing switch engine. 
The award was affirmed, but the Court 
said, at page 559: 

“Had the deceased once passed from 
his employer’s premises and gained the 
public highway or had he instead of 
leaving the employer’s premises loitered 
thereon or deviated from a direct and 
ordinary route of passage for purposes 
of his own a very different question 
would be presented.” 


In Manor v. Pennington, 188 App. Div., 
132, the employes at the noon hour 
went down to the boiler room to eat 
their dinner. At about 12:50 P. M. and 
just before the men were ready to go 
upstairs and finish their work for the 
afternoon, a boiler exploded and an 
employe in the boiler room received 
burns from which he died. The Court 
said, at page 132: 

“The wholly uncontradicted evidence 
is that the employer made no use what- 
ever of the basement; his contract did 
not relate to that part of the building 
and if the men went down into that 
basement to eat their dinner they were 
as much out of the jurisdiction and con- 
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trol of the employer as though they 
had crossed the street and entered some 
other building. The employer was in 
possession of the first and second floors 
for the purposes of the work, but his 
possession did not extend to any other 
part of the building and the men by 
electing to go into the basement rather 
than some other place for eating their 
dinner could not impose the duties of 


an insurer upon the employer during the 
time that they were lawfully and proper- 


ly absent from the place of their em- 
ployment. 


“Manor was not an employe because 


he was not engaged in performing any 
of the work for which he was employed 


(Matter of Bargey v. Massaro Macaroni 


Co., 218 N. Y. 410, 413).” 
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(Extract from Underwriters Laboratories, Chicago) 


REPORT ON 
“ABLE” COMBINATION AUTO LOCK 


The Theft Resistance Tests show that a well in- 
formed person, equipped with ordinary tools, could 
not defeat the purpose of the lock in a reasonable 
period of time. The lock is placed in such a position 
on the car that it is practically impossible to use a 
cold chisel, hack-saw, or Stillson wrench on it in an 
effort to break it from the steering post and thus 
unlock the car. When the Theft Resistance Tests 
were made the steering column on which it was in- 
stalled was held securely in a vise in the laboratory 
and it was much more solidly fixed and better located 
to work on than it would have been had it been in- 
stalled on an automobile. Even under these condi- 
tions considerable time and effort was expended, 


Further, the driving 


v% 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Burglar Proof Auto Lock Corp., 
350 West 52nd Street, 
Circle 4886 


tests showed that a thief would be unable to steer 
the car in such a manner that he could drive for any 
considerable distance down the street, nor could he 
turn a corner in order to get the automobile to a 
point where he could work on it at his leisure, within 
a reasonable length of time. The combination itself 
has over 200,000 possible combinations. It is reason- 
able to assume that even the expert thief would 
experience great difficulty in picking this combina- 


tion. 

With the foregoing in mind, it is believed that an 
automobile, locked with this device, could not be 
driven away under its own power, nor could it be 
towed away, unless a dolly were used. 


From the conclusions drawn, it will be noted that 
this device is practical to install and operate; that 
it is durable; that, when properly installed, it ‘offers 
a reasonable degree of protection from theft, and 
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